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THE 


FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


With varying fortune still the fight proceeds, 


And now the victim, now the oppressor bleeds. 


AttHoucsa Mustapha had been thus severely 
wounded himself—for he had lost his arm—he 
remained so perfectly self-possessed as to seize 
Herbert with his right hand, and break the 
latter’s fall. The corporal immediately had his 
shipmate lifted up with all care. 

‘©*'Tis a wile syrocky, Corporal, blows no- 
‘body good, as the dervish said: so while I go 
below, and get my flipper doctored,” looking 
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round with the utmost nonchalance at his bleed- 
ing limb, ‘ you, my boy, must take charge of 
the ship;—and here, give me your ear a 
minute.” 

The corporal bent his head, while the other 
whispered, ‘Sink us if you like, but let us 
strike nothing save the bottom;—no_ sur- 
render.” 

“None,” said the corporal, in those deep 
hollow tones of powerfully excited passion, 
which bespoke him ready to seal the destruction 
of all on board, rather than be taken. Then, 
as he turned away, he added, “ But if I live, 
there is much to be done before we come to 
that.” 

Right, messmate,” said the other, departing; 
and the deck having been cleared, the corporal 
turned his attention once more to the ship. 

The unlucky shot which had just effected so 
much damage, had, to all appearance, in a few se- 
conds done more for the cause of the Alcibiades 
than her last half-hour’s firing put together. 
On the destruction of the wheel, there of course 


simultaneously followed the temporary loss of 
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power over the ship’s rudder; and the frigate, 
which had before been made to hug the wind 
as closely as possible, no sooner felt herself at 
liberty, than she immediately fell off four or 
five points; and then, being a good weatherly 
ship, held straight on hercourse. But though 
she thus gained in speed what she lost in her 
windward position, her enemy, guessing that 
some such accident had happened, made the 
most of her good fortune. She had, in the in- 
credibly short space intervening, continued to 
shift her maintopsail-yard, and was at that very - 
moment bending a new sail. 

When the corporal saw what had happened, 
he seized a glass, and directing it for a second on 
the Alcibiades, he beheld her close-reefed main- 
topsail in the very act of being sheeted home. 

‘By the Lord Harry, Cresswell,” cried he, 
‘‘ there are some gallant hands aboard that 
ship ; she’s shifted her maintopsail-yard already. 
Those are men, now, it’s a credit to beat.” 

‘* Ay, but a confounded sight of labour to 
manage, my dear fellow,” replied Cresswell, as 
the perspiration rolled from his brow in large 
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* 


drops, despite the fury of the gale blowing over 
him. 

‘* Labour, psha!—man was born to it— 
what’s that? Do you run down into the gun- 
room, and lash the tiller half a turn a-lee, while 
I order the carpenters to ship the spare wheel. 
We must get this set to rights at once. What’s 
that ?—what’s the matter >—where are these 
splinters falling from ?” 

*¢ Why, the mizentop-mast is nearly show in 
two, just above the cap.” 

“¢ Ay ?—that’s bad; the enemy’s fire’s grow- 
ing worse instead of better. Ahoy there, mizen- 
top-inen, up three or four of you into your top, 
and send a rope down for a couple of capstan 
bars. Frap that topmast of yours !—quick, 
now, before it’s blown over the side.” 

*““ Ay, ay,” responded the mizentop men, and 
aloft they flew to execute the order. Cresswell 
had already gained the ward-room, and lashing 
the tiller at such a point to leeward as kept the 
ship’s head pretty close to the wind, in some 
degree repaired the injury sustained by the loss 


of her steerage-wheel. 
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‘“‘ Carpenter’s crew !—where are the carpen- 
ter’s crew ?” next demanded the corporal. 

«¢ Here’s one,” answered one of them. 

‘ What’s the matter, sir?” demanded the 
mate, coming up, and touching his hat with as 
much deference as if the captain’s undress, 
which the corporal had not yet had time to 
change, was in reality worn by an owner of the 
rank it represented. Whether this result was 
brought about by the remembrance that his 
old superior in the department still swung, too 
terribly cold and real, at the yardarm, or 
whether he was anxious for the dead man’s 
shoes, it is needless to speculate. 

“‘ Quick, for your life, mate; take two or 
three of your crew below, and get the spare 
steerage-wheel ready for shipping on deck, in 
the room of the one that’s been shivered to 
splinters.” 

‘¢ How shall we bring it on deck, sir ?” 

“¢ Why, take the measure, and if it will pass 
up the companion hatchway, unship the ladder, 
and we'll hoist it up; if not, take it forward on 


the maindeck to windward in the waist; unship 


Ah, Cresswell, bave you lashed the tiller al- 
ready? These shot are falling much too closely 
from the Alcibiades to be pleasant. I'll show 
you a movement to puzzle their aim. Fore- 
castle there, send aft to the quarter-deck all the 
hands you can spare. Afterguard, some of 
you men down on the maindeck, and when you 
hear the word, bring up every other fighting 
lantern from aft to midships ; douse all those 
ahead of that, and tell the crews of the guns 
to cease firing for the time, for they can do 
little good.” 

“© Ay, ay,” replied the captain of the after- 
guard, hurrying down to execute the order. 

* Now, forecastlemen,” continued the corpo- 
ral, addressing the latter, ‘one of you run 
up to the mainyard with the end of this coil 
of half-inch rope, and pay it down over the 
bunt of the main course before the yard on deck ; 


as soon as that is done, another must take it up 
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the weather-foreshrouds, and pass it through the 
aftermost catharpin shroud, and pay it down 
on deck again. Some of you then take and over- 
haul the bight of it, and make fast with a few 
ropeyarns four or five of the lanterns, which 
the afterguard are going to bring up from the 
maindeck. Another hand take the other end 
of the rope, pass it inside the mainfuttock- 
shrouds, and so on through the slings of the 
cross-jack-yard down upon deck. We shall then 
have both the ends to pull and haul on. Clap 
on upon the second bight, ’twixt the main and | 
mizenmast, four more lanterns, and report to 
me when you are ready. Ah, here come the 
afterguard with the lights. Set them down 
carefully ’twixt two of the weather-guns ; leave 
one hand to watch them, and the rest come with 
me to the gangway to get the new stcerage- 
wheel on deck.” 

By the time that the corporal reached the 
gangway, he found the carpenters below wait- 
ing for him, and the skids and gratings all 
ready unshipped. The wheel, after a little 
difficulty, was hoisted up, and by the aid of a 
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few-hands to steady it amid the motion of 
the ship, it was rolled aft. Here it was found 
that the force with which the former had been 
dashed from its place had split the supports 
on which it rested. A few nails and some 
lashing so far repaired this injury, that the new 
wheel was shipped, and the tiller ropes hav- 
ing been re-spliced, were instantly bent, the til- 
ler itself cast off from its lashings, and the 
frigate once more consigned to more manage- 
able means of guidance. By this time the 
lights were all strung along the temporary 
gantline formed, by the corporal’s direction, 
amidships of the frigate; and a few hands being 
clapped on, they were hoisted with the least 
perceptible motion in rising, until the line itself, 
being as taut as possible, presented to the view 
of those on the quarter-deck of the Alcibiades 
arow of distinct though dim spots of light, 
which, tossed to and fro by the storm and the 
pitching motion of the ship, led them very na- 
turally to believe that these were the lights of 
the mutineers’ maindeck. With this erroneous 


impression, they as naturally elevated their 
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guns to what they could not but suppose was 
the necessary height. Even before, from their 
long distance, their shot had been allowed verv 
considerable elevation ; now, when these addi- 
tional points were added, the success of the 
corporal’s stratagem was plainly demonstrated 
in the whizzing of the Alcibiades’ shot at such 
a distance over the frigate, that, if it boded 
more damage to the spars, most effectually 
lessened the number of her casualties in killed 


and wounded. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Cursed is the hand that sheds a brother’s gore, 
Or points at such the bloodhounds of the fray. 


AuttTHouGH, from the temporary falling off of 
the frigate from the wind, owing to the destruc- 
tion of her wheel, she had fallen much to lee- 
ward, and thus enabled the Alcibiades partly 
to gain her lost way, she now commenced the 
task of regaining it, and in this was succeeding 
rapidly. 

In proportion as the shot of their enemy 
whizzed harmlessly over their heads between 
masts and rigging, so did the mutineers exert 
themselves to pour their deathblows quick and 
fatally on their pursuers. The corporal, whose 
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eye on that tremendous night seemed to be 
everywhere, marked well the advantage he was 
‘gaining, and in proportion urged on his people 
to take the fullest benefit of it. With unwearied 
limb, nerves that knew no flinching, and an eye 
true in its aim to a marvel, he continued to 
direct the fire of those four guns which his 
suggestions had just caused to be placed upon 
the quarter-deck, and his skill was every mo- 
ment rendering so effective. Spar after spar 
did he witness falling wounded and crippled 
by his shot, and still his enemy’s passed 
over his frigate, rapidly decreasing, too, both 
in their frequency as well as aim. More and 
more vividly arose to his mind the hope that 
his proposal of a running action would prove as 
successful as he had expected, and enable him to 
get away from his chaser altogether. The 
wind had continued drawing more and more aft 
since the commencement of the action, soon 
after sundown, and now it was near midnight. 
An hour, nay even a few minutes, of the success 
he was at present reaping, and the Alcibiades 
must drift to leeward, a mere wreck, as far as 
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spars were concerned, and he then be at liberty 
to bear up a few points, and perhaps on the 
following morning reach the island where Ram- 
say was Set adrift. The very thought that ere 
now he might have proved food for the creatures 
of the forest, or perished himself for want of 
sustenance, or he so overcome by despair as to 
have taken refuge in the last error of overloaded 
reason, inspired him with a degree of fresh 
courage to persevere and win the course on 
which he had started. While animated, how- 
ever, with these very feelings, and as yet intent 
“on directing another gun on the sadly distressed 
Alcibiades, he, to his astonishment, beheld ‘the 
lurid line of dotted lights, which had hitherto 
guided his endeavours, fall suddenly off from 
the wind a few points, so as to bring her whole 
broadside to bear on the frigate’s quarter. A 
vast sheet of flame was belched forth from her 
side aft. Quickly, without an instant’s delay, 
flashed one equally vivid from her bow, and in 
these two discharges her whole tier of larboard 
guns were discharged. 


Away came the iron storm, hurtling and 
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booming along the torn surface of the deep, 
many of them making but one plunge never to 
rise again, others flying from wave to wave, 
dashing up the spray in petty cataracts on 
their march of murder, and still more whizzing, 
hissing through the troubled air their dismal 
song, and making up in terror all they might 
want in the actual effect of their humble but 
more destructive fellows. 

It was evident that, in the depth of her de- 
spair, the Alcibiades had determined on one 
grand stroke, and thus took the risk of its. 
failure, even if it should end in doing harm to 
none but herself. With eagerly distended eye, 
and bosom that scarcely drew its breath, the 
corporal watched the coming of this meteor- 
like and iron shower. 

Swift as the bolt of heaven, and scarcely less 
destructive in its effect, on it came. Crash went 
the woodwork, the spars, the groaning timber. 
High above all the tempest and the storm, 
swelled the shrill death-scream of the stricken 
and the dying ;—whizz went the errant horde, 


that, flying above the sad scene below, wounded 
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no one but the dark and stiffened corses of 
those who still hung at the yardarm. For some 
seconds the showers of chips, the confusion, 
the cries for help, everything that could dis- 
tract the various senses, rendered it nearly im- 
possible to ascertain what was the precise 
damage which had been done; and then one re- 
peated shout, or rather series of cries, which fol- 
lowed so quickly one upon another as to blend 
allin one alarming and unharmonious whole, 
pealed on the corporal’s ear. ‘‘ The mizen- 
mast’s falling—out of the way to leeward—out 
of the way—there falls the mizen.” 

Too fatal not to be too true, the heavy spar 
was cut and wounded in many places, and 
weakened by the loss of the shrouds shot away 
in the last destructive fire, the heavy gusts of 
wind that shook it to the very keel, now gra- 
dually proved more than its greatly lessened 
strength could support. The driver was 
already flying away to leeward in lengthening 
tatters, and the mast itself gradually bend- 
ing over in a how-like form from the point of 


its severest wound, bent to its fate—gave a 
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loud crack that was distinctly heard above all 
the tumult—snap, one after the other, went 
the few remaining weather-shrouds, like over- 
strained harp-strings, and in the next second 
the tall pile, topyards and all, fell heavily into 
the tormented surge below. 

‘¢ Order—order, my boys—be cool, be calm, 
and all is well!” was heard in a deep powerful 
voice, from one whom long and severe trial in 
almost every description of scene that can most 
test man’s courage, had taught to rise with the 
emergencies of the hour, and prove the least ap- 
palled when the peril was most imminent. ‘‘ Out 
with your axes and tomahawks, my boys, and 
cut away the wreck. Be cool, now, and steady 
—cease firing fore and aft—some hands attend 
to carrying below the wounded. Cresswell !” 

‘Here am I.” 

‘© Take you the wheel, and Ill conn. We 
must come round to old Mustapha’s view of 
matters after all. Up with your helm—sail- 
trimmers, stand by your fore and main topsail- 
braces. Ease off to leeward—round in the 


weather—fore and main topsail-braces: way aloft, 
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and stand by to cast loose the courses—man the 
fore and main tacks—hands by the weather 
fore and main cluc-garnets. Make haste, my 
lads, on the fore and mainyards — pass the 
word on the maindeck below, to load the 
starboard broadside on the maindeck with 
two round shot and a charge of grape and ca- 
nister, and man only the starboard guns—let 
one hand from every gun be sent on deck to 
trim sails.” 

“¢ All ready on the foreyard.” 

“¢ All ready on the mainyard.” 

<¢ Let fall, ease off the weather fore and main 
clue-garnets—haul on board the fore and main 
tacks——man the fore and mainsheets— ease 
away there the cluc-garnets—haul aft the fore 
and mainsheets.” 

By the time these rapid and fearless orders 
had been given, the frigate had paid off before 
the wind, and then been brought to somewhat 
upon the opposite tack. Now impelled to the 
most rapid speed which even that swift ship 
could put forth, she tore along over the swell- 


ing waters, now looming dark and horrible in the 
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depth of their troughs, now breaking into the 
wildest foam, as their riven summits felt the fu- 
rious action of the wind. The vast and bellying 
canvass of her huge courses, close reefed as they 
were, had not, from the tremendous strain on 
them, been brought on board at either the tacks 
or sheets; swelling up therefore by many feet 
from the deck, they lifted the frigate along lightly 
over the wave. Though each thread appeared 
about to be blown away at every gust, still the 
frigate, like some vast beast of prey, or wild 
mountain bull, hunted and tormented to the 
last pitch of madness, appeared to have turned 
upon her pursuer with the firm resolve of 
ending him at once, or perishing in the at- 
tempt. 

Going at the irresistible speed to which the 
frigate was now urged, the Alcibiades had 
scarcely either time or opportunity to mect, 
with the necessary steps, this total change in 
the tactics of her adversary. Scarcely had her 
helm been put down and her sails set, when she 
appeared ahead. Some cried, ‘ She’s running 


? 


us down;” others roared out, ‘ Starboard— 
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starboard,” and a few “ port your helm—port.” 
Surprise for a moment had given birth to 
panic, and where that pale genius of disorder 
gains admittance, even the best discipline re- 
ceives a momentary check, if not a deathblow. 

The corporal was not one likely to overlook 
any advantages offered him by the indecision 
of a foe; well did he know what was the only 
step that could now be of much use to his op- 
ponent, and secing that neglected, as he ima- 
gined, from loss of men and the wounded state 
_ of the spars and rigging, he only felt the more 
determined in the purpose he had formed. 

The frigate had already gained within a few 
yards of the Alcibiades’ bow, almost directly in 
the line of her course, but, if anything, still to 
windward. A thick mist, however, half rain 
half fog, which had suddenly blown down from 
the weather horizon, was rapidly enveloping both 
the combatants, and rendering still more peril- 
ous @ manoeuvre not very easy in the clearest 
weather or the smoothest sea. With a view, then, 
of just crossing under her forefoot, but clear of 
her bowsprit and boarding to leeward, the 
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corporal now gave the necessary orders to the 
sail-trimmers to shorten sail, and then advanc- 
ing on the gangway, he hailed the men at their 
quarters—‘‘ Stand by on the maindeck, to pour 
your broadside in the moment we get alongside 
—fire quick, and after the first shot use plenty 
of canister. Ill give—” 

The words were arrested on his lips by a 
terrific shock that hurled him from his feet, 
but, on rapidly rising, forth flashed his broad- 
side, and in its terrific blaze he saw that he had 
run foul of the Alcibiades on her lee-bow ; and 
the frigate’s spare anchor catching in her lee 
rigging, at the furious rate at which they were 
still going on opposite tacks, every shroud to 
leeward, except a few of the mizen rigging, had 
been torn away. Shriek upon shrick rose fear- 
fully over the horrid yells and noises of that 
night, as broadside upon broadside was poured 
into the no longer resisting Alcibiades; and, 
mingled with these heart-rending accompani- 
ments, were long-continued and agonising shouts, 
“She's sinking!” — “‘we’re going down!” — 


‘¢ she’s sprung a leak!” Crowds on crowds of 
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her still surviving crew, in all the unhesitat- 
ing fearlessness of danger’s last extremity, 
swarmed unarmed up the sides, channels, and 
rigging of the frigate, or missing their hold, or 
failing in the perilous leaps they readily took, 
fell short between the two vessels, and were 
engulphed in that devouring element that was in 
no mood again to render up its prey. 

‘* Cease firing on the maindeck—cease firing ! 
—she’s helpless—she’s sinking ;—cease firing, 
I say. Will no one run down and make them 
ceasc their firing?” But loudly—fiercely as the 
corporal called forth these orders, the din, the 
screams, the fury of the gale, all contributed 
to drown his voice:—no one heard, and none 
obeyed. 

With a generosity as impetuous as all his 
other feelings, he rushed down on the main- 
deck, that he might in person effect that, which 
he could bring about in no other manner. In 
a few minutes he succeeded. The men learnt 
from his lips that their efforts had been crowned 
with success, and, giving a hearty cheer, they 


ceased their fire. Back rushed the corporal to 
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the quarter-deck—he looked around him—where 
was the Alcibiades? No Alcibiades was to be 
seen. The gale blew stronger, and in more 
fitful gusts, and the rapidly increasing mist 
wrapt the whole surface of the waters in that 
dark mantle of impervious gray which almost 
rendered vision a useless sense, save to convey to 
the mind the lesson of its occasional impotency. 

‘S Where is the Alcibiades?” he again de- 
manded of the nearest seaman, when his utmost 
scrutiny afforded him no glimpse of her dis- 
masted hull. 

He heard an answer, but he heeded it not; 
it was given him by a lad—a waister. Feverish, 
and as if his whole life depended on the reply, 
he asked another—still the same reply was 
given. He spoke a third; a bevy of his ship- 
mates and many of the crew of the missing 
ship gathered round him, and all united in the 
same reply— 

‘“‘ _.She is gone down alongside.” 

“© Who saw her ?” 

“s T——J—IJ,” answered a dozen voices. 


** Then where is Miss Livingstone °” 
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None to this replied. 

s‘ Has a lady been saved from the wreck ?” 

“ No—no.” 

‘‘ For God’s sake answer me, some of the 
Alcibiades’ men ;—are there any here ?” 

«© J—J—I.” 

‘Was Miss Livingstone aboard your fri- 
gate ?” 

‘¢ She was—with her brother.” 

** Where, then, in the name of mercy, is she 
now P” 

A deathlike pause followed, and then the 
still more terrible reply, 

‘¢ She must have gone down too !” 

In these simple words lay a weight and 
strength of woe for the iron-hearted corporal 
that nothing before had ever seemed to possess 
for him. After standing for hours over the dying 
and the dead—after wielding unmoved every 
possible engine for the destruction of his fellow 
creatures—the bare assertion of the loss of her 
over whom the mystery of the tomb seemed 
suddenly to be drawn, did more than the most 
trying of all parts; and he who could have seen 
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hundreds mowed down like hay without the 
motion of an eyelash, now, at the mention of 
Miss Livingstone’s probable loss, fell lifeless to 
all appearance on the deck, bearing so many 
duplicates of that awful reality of which his 
illness was but the pale counterfeit. 

Often throughout that night was the obvious 
question repeated among his shipmates— 
‘¢ What} to him was Miss Livingstone, any 
more than to the rest of the crew” How little 
did they imagine what would have been the 
truth of the reply ! 
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CHAPTER III. 


To calmer scenes and sweetly tranquil bowers, 


Unpeopled Edens of the tropic wave, 
The muse delighted turns her steps to roam, 


And paint, and love, that cities never reared. 


THE current of our story has so long borne us 
away from one of the chief heroes of our tale, 
that we must now avail ourselves of the first 
opportunity to recur to him, and, in thought 
at least, ** revisit that sad shore” on which had 
been so savagely turned to perish a being 
as high in courage and noble in heart as 
he was unfortunate in his deep trials, and the 
cruel monsters whom Heaven had permitted to 
triumph over him. 

Guileless of heart, though too bitterly versed 


in those excesses of oppression to which the 
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possession of limitless power has degraded so 
many officers not otherwise unamiable, Ramsay, 
in the Othello-like candour and fearlessness of 
nis disposition, had leaped on shore with the 
steward’s basket, alike unknowing, and unso- 
licitous to know, what service was intended to 
be thereby carried into execution,—still less 
imagining the excess of malignity that was to 
be perpetrated in his own person. 

When, therefore, he beheld the boat shove 
off, he ran down to the shore, not so much 
with a view to hurry off in it, as to hear 
what further orders were to be given. But as 
the intelligence of his cruel doom fell upon his 
ear, the suddenness of the shock was felt hke 
the overwhelming mass which, at the mo- 
ment least anticipated, buries the weary travel- 
ler in its icy masses with a resistless force no 
strength of the victim can avert, and the depth 
of whose gloom scarcely the strong light of 
hope itself can penetrate. 

Death, more gloomy from the hazy and un- 
certain distance at which he appears, stalks 
forward with a quietude of step that too well 
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denotes his certainty of his prey, while the 
solemnity of the march freezes the life-blood of 
his quarry, and denies even the last refuge of 
the wretched—a speedy grave. 

He spoke not—for he saw that appeal was as 
idle as despair. He would have called a fare- 
well to those with whom he had so long sailed, 
and shared the perils of the sea—the glories of 
the fight—but “ thick-coming griefs” swelled 
at his bosom, and suppressed all sound. He 
would have given utterance to those deep 
thanks which trembled on his tongue, but gra- 
titude, too powerful for his wishes, expressec|! 
itself in unbidden tears. 

Drops that no agony of body, no suffering of 
hardship, could have wrung from him for his 
own woes, spontaneously burst forth, when he 
beheld the unlettered love of his rude ship- 
mates—stripping themselves to the skin to add 
to his comforts—risking the severest penalties 
of the scourge to testify, in his extremity, 
that affection which could render him no more 
powerful aid; and if a silent prayer ascended 
from his charged heart, it was not to succour, 
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to save, or deliver him, but to bless, to shield, 
to reward them. 

Once alone was he able to raise an arm, and 
wave them that adieu he could not utter; and 
then without a sound, scarce even of breathing, 
he watched the forced departure of those who 
left him desolate upon the desert; yet un- 
touched in honour, unshaken in courage, and 
still less broken in that heroic fortitude which 
might have done credit to that least com- 
plaining, most enduring, of all sufferers— 
gentle woman. 

Dare we, in such a dreadful hour, to ques- 
tion what were his thoughts? They were, in- 
deed,—** something—nothing.” 

One image after another rushed through his 
mind, with that terrific velocity and strength 
which for a time threaten the empire of 
reason; each succeeding, yet none wholly re- 
maining or becoming totally effaced, till at 
length a series of confused and jarring associa- 
tions filled up the senses, and the perception of 
the present, in all its dreadful truth, was alone 
wanting. But perhaps this mental illness of 

c 2 
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the moment is a merciful provision of nature to 
save the intellect from that rude shock which 
the strength of one sad image, and one alone, 
might inflict—for, generally, as this tumult is 
felt to subside, so by degrees there comes 
up another—the full sense of our calamity in 
all its undeniable power. 

By degrees this mental mist rolled back from 
the mind of poor Ramsay, and there he still 
stood motionless, his eyes fixed upon the fast- 
retiring boat, on board which not even the 
pistol-shot that killed poor Wilson had excited 
the degree of horror it would at any other mo- 
ment have called forth. 

The quickened speed of her flight was 
scarcely noticed, and it waa still some time be- 
fure he could believe that the most sad act in 
the tragedy of his life was at hand—that the 
world and he were thenceforth severed—the 
final link rudely broken—and himself a wreck 
flung by the last wave upon the farthest shore, 
to perish unaided, unknown, uninourned :—no, 
not that: and then there rushed full upon 


his niind the affection he lad so lately seen 
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displayed to him; and then, O agonising 
thought ! the memory of her in whose love the 
whole wealth and treasure of his life was 
hoarded up. That—the most guarded, valued 
prize—that, too, was for ever lost in the uni- 
versal wreck of all his fortunes! Yes, there 
he might indeed be mourned. No silly vanity 
tempted him to the belief, but from the bitter 
madness of his own bosom he could too well 
gather what also must be hers. 

Still disconsolately rapt in the past, he re- 
mained, recalling every act, image, look, and, 
ah! still more, every endearing accent of that 
voice whose melody he never again could hear— 
unless the grave had dreams. ‘* Could I but 
see her,” thought he, ‘ for a moment, a second, 
to carry with me into the solitary darkness of 
death only one bright glance, one faltering ac- 
cent, one last farewell! Can it never, never 
come again ?—that form so loved—so watched 
four—so prized ?—last in my waking thoughts 
—first among the forms of sleep.” Here was, 
indeed, the grief too big for utterance, and too 


deep for tears. 
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The boat at length reached the ship—her 
crew clambered up the side—and the dead 
Wilson was also handed on board. The boat 
was then veered aft, hoisted up, the maintop- 
sail of the frigate filled, and, as the reader 
knows, all sail crowded to propel her from the — 
island. 

Gradually she sank lower and lower in the 
bright blue line of the horizon. That glorious 
and gallant ship, which had so long been his 
home on the vast waste of ocean—in which he 
had suffered so deeply, and had loved so well— 
where he had passed hours of such brilliant hap- 
piness, and months of such deep misery—was 
fading from him like the glorious but pale 
vision of ambition from the untimely death- 
bed of youth. Still he watched her sails, till, 
growing into a speck, sight could no longer 
distinguish the pale spot under the far canopy 
of heaven, seen now and then as the sudden 
motion of the frigate caused the sun to light 
on her lofty royals. As these ceased to throw 
upon him the only shining ray that the 
world seemed still to possess, and he became 
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convinced that he might see her no more, he 
turned, and, looking on the untrodden strand 
before him, exclaimed, “ Here, then, is my 


\ 
grave | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Come, Danger, in thy darkest forms, 
Spread sorrow, spread thy troubled sea ; 
Blast Fortune, blast thy bitterest storms, 


Nor one, nor all, sball master me. 


Bur though Ramsay felt, in the troubled depths 
of his spirit, that his fellowship with man was 
over, and the solace of a more natural and still 
dearer companion for ever lost to him, still, 
with the very solemnity of this appalling 
belief, came more forcibly home the conviction, 
that the undying essence within, was not to be 
limited to the narrow bounds of this groveling 
earth—that, let fortune, fate, or destiny, call 
it which we will, try us howsoever severely 
she may be permitted to do, it is but for the 


span during which we are imprisoned in the clay. 
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The higher and the nobler courage can smile 
ort frown at will, as best becomes the hour, on 
evils of so short a limit ; and though they do, God 
knows, work out the powerful curse on man, 
and wring the drops of agony from our brow, 
they dare not, and they shall not, either crush 
the spirit, or subdue the divinity within us. 

This reflection brought peace to Ramsay, 
when another might have sunk amid the how}l- 
ings of despair. Raising himself from the earth, 
a better and a calmer man, he resolutely turned 
his glance from the sea, and looked round upon 
the island with unfallen crest. 

Pacing slowly to and fro on the sand, he 
strove, like the dying gladiator, to conquer, by 
the indomitable energy of his mind, the wound 
whose pang was almost madness, and its lips 
the outlet of the sou]. Again and again he turned 
to gaze upon the waves, and still his thoughts 
reverted to the one beloved image; and the 
tears that flowed gently to her memory already 
embalmed her love—the dearest and the bright- 
est Image that the past could display, or the 
future could deplore. Sore was the struggle, 

c 5 
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but the victory was gained at last. The in 
creasing breeze, the glorious sun which still 
shone unclouded on a spot where all beside 
was gloom, seconded, with the truth of nature’s 
eloquence, the arguments of his own tried 
heart ; and, determined that death alone should 
rhaster him, he turned his attention, with a true 
sailor’s elasticity and universal aptitude of 
mind, to examine what were the resources with 
which he was about to enter on the disheart- 
ening battle before him, and how long his re- 
sistance could be prolonged. 

The tide having been gradually ebbing, was 
now nearly approaching once more the same 
point at which it had been on his landing. His 
first care, therefore, was to remove the bundle, 
so kindly thrown upon the strand by the crew 
of the boat which landed him, and which had 
in reality cost poor Wilson his life. 

When he untied the silk handkerchief in 
which these various gifts had been hastily 
tied, and beheld those articles of clothing and 
use not easily replaced by a sailor at sea, and 
of which they had so enthusiastically deprived 
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themselves for his aid—when he reflected that 
this outburst of generosity had been the result 
of an affection he had never sought to plant, 
other than by doing his duty—when he thought 
that these simple, brave, and noble-hearted 
fellows he might see no more, the big, un- 
utterable note of anguish swelled in his throat, 
and beating his hands wildly on his chest, he 
stood for some moments convulsed with a 
depth of grief which the cold in heart can 
never know. 

Nearly, indeed, did all his hardly sought and 
dearly acquired fortitude forsake him, fervent- 
ly did he confess to himself that virtue brings 
its own reward, when he thought, with just 
pride, on the tie with which he had bound 
these men’s hearts to his. But grief gave way 
as rapidly to indignation and rage, when he con- 
sidered that these very sailors, capable of acting 
thus nobly, of feeling thus deeply and grate- 
fully, were wholly in the power of any vicious 
captain to goad into mutiny, bloodshed, murder, 
violence, or rapine ; exposed to the unjust ex- 
ercize of an arbitrary power, too great and 
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unconfined to be safely entrusted to any man, 
‘much less indiscriminately delegated, as it too 
frequently is, to some of the weakest. 

Resolutely bent on accomplishing his views, 
he would not allow himself any further to 
brood over the past. Carrying these stores 
to a safe and dry spot, he determined to know 
the worst of his sentence at once, and so pro- 
ceeded to examine the condition of the steward’s 
basket. 

Here again the humanity of the tyrant's 
juniors had defeated the execrable wishes of 
the despot. 

The least supply of the necessaries of life 
had been the limit apportioned in Livingstone’s 
orders to Sneak, and in those of Sneak to the 
steward, when the latter was directed to pre- 
pare the contents of the ‘* widow’s cruse.” 
With these instructions the steward had, to all 
appearance, strictly complied. A bottle of 
water, a pound or two of biscuit, and a piece 
of pork, alone appeared on first opening the 
basket; and as Ramsay beheld these gifts, a 
single sigh escaped him, and the emphatic 
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words, ‘‘ Death is near indeed!” Thinking, 
however, as the basket was of a tolerable size, 
that it appeared singularly full for the paucity 
of its contents, he hastily removed the bottle 
of water, and detecting some hard substance 
beneath the napkin which apparently covered 
the bottom wicker-work, he quickly lifted the 
linen, and there beheld that for which, solitary 
and alone as he was, he poured forth as many 
thanks and blessings on the kind provider as 
if he had in person been present to witness and 
to feel them. | 

What were these articles of treasure? None 
who have themselves been cast away, and put 
to the best resources of their ingenuity to pre- 
serve that frequent torment, life, need ask 
such a question; but for the happier of man- 
kind it is easily answered :—a tinder-box, a 
pistol, some ball-cartridge, and a tomahawk or 
small kind of hatchet ; to this had been added 
a bottle of rum, which, valuing as a medicine 
beyond all praise in case of illness, Ramsay 
firmly determined should never be opened for 
a less urgent occasion. 
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As Ramsay viewed this treasure—uncounted 
gold and orient pearls never yet were of half 
the value—he felt deeply, strongly, gratefully, 
that the malice of his enemies had after all 
been vain; and after that deep humility which 
springs from the heart to that great Spirit in 
whose hand we are, the next emotion was that 
of exulting strength and heroism. 

The blood of old Scotland swept tingling 
through his heart, and rushed with an un- 
quenchable glow through every vein, as, with a 
sentiment that might have animated the im- 
mortal Wallace, he clenched his hand in the 
air, and, with a shout that rang into the ub- 
peopled wood above, exclaimed, ‘* Please God, 
I never will be conquered while the life beats 
in my bosom !” 

‘¢ What,” added he, in a few seconds, and a 
calmer mood, “ if I should even be allowed to 
overcome the obstacles that surround me, and 
live in this solitude for many years—be it so. 
All that such a situation can make man do, 
shall be done by me, except repine—one only 
thought excepted ;—and were she but here to 
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share my lone sojourn, I would not change my 
solitary shore—no, not for the cumbrous pomp 
of oriental greatness, or the gilded shackles of 
western refinement.” 

From the early hour of four in the morning 
till now past noon, nothing like refreshment 
had passed his feverish lips. A small horn 
drinking cup had been thrust in with his ruder 
treasures in the bottom of the steward’s basket : 
be drew dioeate forth, and, pouring into it a few 

mt 2 af water with as much 

| | Sif it bad been the veri- 
table sichymist’s elixir, he, even in the extre- 
mity of his thirst, forgot not, like a true knight 
whose chivalry had survived the age that it 





adorned, to pronounce her name with a bless- 
ing and a sigh, as, parched and feverish, he 
lingered over the scanty portion of the simple 
element, with a thankfulness and delight that 
the finest wines of the Céte dor never yet pro- 
duced at the banquets of the luxurious. 

With a moderation equally Spartan, the rest 
of his repast was restrained; then replacing 
the whole of his stores very carefully, and tak- 
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ing his bearings, that he might know where 
again to find them, he loaded lis pistol, and, 
taking his tomahawk in hand, thrust the former 
into his waist, to be ready on any sudden emer- 
gency, and sallied forth to seck for some place 
that might be made to afford him shelter for 
the night. 

As he advanced over the rocks, that in many 
places rose precipitously out into abrupt and 
romantic headlands washed by the sea, he 
found that the peculiar and beautiful but 
tangled forest of the tropics came close down to 
the dormain of the salt monarch, whose potent 
breath scemed in some places to have been in- 
effectual in preventing the verdure from even 
hanging over his aged breast. Numerous little 
rocky coves did he encounter, worn by the long 
action of the ocean, which played within its 
arms clear as the heavens, and seemingly almost 
as unfathomable, over which the lovely palm 
nodded her fair and diademed head, as if in 
admiration of her own beauty. Many a wild 
tamarind tree shed its ripened and unplucked 
fruit upon the briny surface of those deep little 
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pools, which, hollowed into fanciful chambers 
that might have delighted the peris of ocean 
for their baths, were protected by the ridges 
of the rock and promontories, and in many 
cases supplied by some subterranean -hannel 
from the sea, the ebbing and flowing of which 
with the tide, proved to the eye its connexion 
with the ocean. In all other respects, these 
singular pieces of water presented the lonely 
and enchanted appearance of a small but deep 
inland loch, surrounded by bowers whose ex- 
treme beauty could have owed none of their 
majestic grace to art; and the secret and 
gemmed caverns below were often lit up by an 
exquisite pale sapphire or emerald tint, as if 
springing from the profound deep, but caused 
in reality by the great proximity of the open 
sea. 

From tree to tree clambered in the most 
wanton beauty numerous parasitical vines, dra- 
peried in every possible clegance of form and 
tracery of arch. The bright but baneful upas 
displayed its exquisite green foliage down to 


the very water's edge, while the immemorial 
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cotton-tree, indisputably the monarch of those 
woods, showered its silver favours on every 
side, and supported its claims to royalty and 
respect by its vastness and magnificence. 

Behind all this, the canebreak reared its 
nearly impassable wall of underwood ; a thou- 
sand birds of the gay and golden plumage of 
those climes, and parrots innumerable, chattered 
and fluttered from tree to tree, as Ramsay's 
footfall awoke echoes that had been hushed 
since that dread hour when God first breathed 
upon the face of chaos, and called up all that 
was lovely out of all that was confused. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Blesa’d be thy face, sweet Nature { for thy smiles 
Are Truth and Beauty ministering to man. 

A voice thou bust which never yet reproached, 
An ear to which the humblest may complain, 

A foe to none, and yet the friend of all, 


Earth’s only friend entirely sincere. 


HowrEver great might be the burden which 
Ramsay had resolved to bear without shrink- 
ing, still he could not look around him on the 
unexpected loveliness of the landscape which 
burst on his view, after quitting the sandy cove 
below, without feeling that a part, and no slight 
one, of hts hard fate was remitted, in the beauty 
of the spot on which he was deserted. His 
first thought naturally was as to where he 
should fix his habitation for the night. First 
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he contemplated taking refuge in some high 
tree. Knowing, however, that many of the 
snakes of the tropics are deadly neighbours, 
and conceiving, even at the best, sleeping at 
roost is but a poor species of repose, he next 
conceived the idea of turning his hatchet to 
account, and by using the canebreak as a back, 
and cutting down stakes and boughs, he 
might so form a tolerable hut. 

This certainly was better, but even this, after 
a hammock, was a sad change ; and though he 
was now blessed with all leisure, and the most 
monarchical command of materials, he thought, 
nevertheless, that it would be quite as well to 
put off any architectural designs, until he knew 
the kind of enemies against whom he should be 
required to protect himself. Strongly now 
came upon his remembrance the deep affecting 
melancholy of that sacred passage, beginning 
with ‘ The foxes have holes, the birds of the 
air have nests;” but little had he at’ one time 
imagined that the case would be so completely 
his own. 

Having rejected the shelter of the trees, and 
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viewing with suspicion that of the forest hut, 
he determined to take a hint from the words just 
quoted, and see if he, like the fox, might not 
also find some hole or cavern to bestow him- 
self. The idea once taken up was capable of 
much improvement. As a cavern was tu be 
his abode, it was desirable to seek one on the 
highest ground ; and with renewed vigour and 
hope he arose, and set out on his journey. 
Though many and exquisite were the spots 
that from time to time presented themselves, 
he had walked some distance before be per- 
ceived any such eminence as that which he 
desired to obtain, namely, a high hill by the sea- 
shore. On doing so at last, he found that the 
site which promised most of these capabilities 
which he sought, was yet at least three miles 
distant. This determined him to turn back, 
make all his movable chattels into a kind of 
knapsack, and so commence his march towards 
the distant settlement. Having once more 
reached the spot near which he had been first 
turned adrift, he was unable for some short 
time to discover his small stock of worldly 


wealth. Calming, by a strong effort of ming, 
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the perturbation thus occasioned, he had re- 
course to his bearings duly taken, and soon 
came upon everything as he had left it. 

The packing, that horrible operation to land- 
bound civilians, did not long detain Ramsay ; 
and having cut with his hatchet two sturdy 
saplings from the forest—one to support his 
bundle, and the other himself—he quitted.the 
sand that had so lately seen him cast forth 
to perish. 

With spirits which had so far recovered 
their tone as to be able thus to adapt their 
attention to the least expected change of cir- 
cumstances, what tyranny could hope to crush 
him, or what malice expect to prove trium- 
phant ? A man so steeled may well be said to 
be clad in proof armour. It was not that he 
felt less deeply. Often as he walked along, 
with nothing earthly to yield a sound in reply 
to his musings, save the mournful breeze that 
whispered through the long quivering couch 
grass, did he feel tempted to lie down, and givea 
brief indulgence to his grief. But he was bat- 
tling for bis own esteem, and was determined 
to win the day. 
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The sun having sunk some way towards the 
west, abundance of trees enabled him to pursue 
the best part of his route in the shade. This 
was so far fortunate that it took from him the 
additional chance of being attacked by some 
sudden fever, the result of combined anxiety 
and the fervour of a sun so fierce as that above 
him. 

The breeze blew strongly over the glorious 
face of the waters, sparkling in the greatest 
freshness and transparency near the land, and 
melting into that exquisite thin blue tint where 
the horizon so gradually melts into sky, that 
the limit of either is scarcely to be detected. 

Often did Ramsay pause with delight as 
some fresh beauty elicited his admiration ; and, 
cooped up so long as he had been within the 
narrow boundaries of a ship’s sides, the feeling 
of desertion gave way to the pride and ecstasy 
of freedom. 

On arriving at the desired hill, he toiled up 
gradually to the summit, alternately halting to 
look round at the scenery, whose interest in- 


creased at every step, and then wending his 
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way upward, leaning on his ataff, and planning 
oft schemes for the future, should a future be 
in store for him. 

As soon as Ramsay had gained the summit of 
his proposed residence, he at once set up his 
staff; in other words, he laid down the burden 
he had hitherto carried, and frankly owned that 
the sight around was well worth four times the 
trouble he had taken to attain it. 

Like the brow of some young Inca, the hill 
was crowned with feathery beauty. Three tall 
and magnificent palms grew on Its very crest, 
shooting up at slight distances from each other, 
and in those varied yet consistent lines which 
convey to the mind at once so much of gran- 
deur and of elegance. If his eyes were directed 
inland, undulation after undulation followed 
in sweeps of noble mass and breadth, composed 
of the brightest tints a forest can assume, 
broken every here and there by the lifting of 
some abrupt eminence or tor, whose yellow and 
purple sides, agreeing with the orange light of 
the afternoon sun, came forth in peculiar splen- 


dour. 
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The heavens were cloudless, and a delicious 
veil of transparent blue haze hung on the furthest 
landscape, and seduced the mind to wander 
over its seeming boundary, and roam, with all 
the strength of fancy, into the fair domain which 
was naturally supposed to lie beyond. 

To seaward the boundless expanse lay as 
already described, and one only feature was 
wanting on either view; not to complete its 
beauty, that was already perfect ; but to add to 
the charms it possessed for Ramsay,—the traces 
of his fellow-men. Solitude is congenial to all 
minds accustomed to exercise the powers of 
reflection ; and the love of loneliness is, sin- 
gularly enough, often allied to dispositions the 
most affectionate and kind. But there is a 
point beyond which, even the least gregarious, 
the most independent, might be unwilling to 
venture, however fond of enjoying the real 
delight and buoyant sense of freedom which 
occasional loneliness only can confer. We do 
not value this state of independence the less, 
from possessing always at hand the power to 


termi.ate it at pleasure; but the rapidly sink- 
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ing sun reminded our hero that he must no 
longer neglect to prepare his place of refuge for 
the night. 

Having carefully searched the hill, on both 
sides, for some natural hollow or indentation 
that might serve the end in view, he was al- 
most on the point of giving it up in despair, 
when he found, partially hidden by the dead 
leaves of some parasitical plant, much the sort 
of den that he had desired to discover. 

This was situated not above fifty yards be- 
low the palm-trees, on the inland side of the 
hill, and nearly filled with brush wood. 

As the speediest and least troublesome method 
of getting rid of the last, Ramsay returned to 
the palm trees, turned out from his treasury 
that “ crown of gold,” his tinder-box, and strik- 
ing a light, applied the fire, and the withered 
barriers opposing any entrance to his new and 
singular abode were soon ina blaze. As the 
brushwood burnt, he cut off the remaining 
charred portions, and getting all into a heap, 
thus procured, ready for any emergency, a 
good fire. 
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When the hot breath of the devouring ele- 
ment had sufficiently cleared and purified the 
threshold of his subterraneous retreat, Ramsay 
knelt down, and proceeded very carefully to 
creep in, for the entrance was so low he could 
do little more. 

A yard within the interior, the cave widen- 
ed so that he could almost stand upright; but 
it possessed little or no depth, nor had it any 
lateral enlargements worth mentioning. 

“Very decent sepulchre, on my word,” said 
Ramsay, when he perceived how very slight 
could be the room to spare; but as quickly 
checking himself, added, ‘* Let me be very thank- 
ful that I have this. [ hope I am not trespassing 
on the ancient tenures of some of my future sub- 
jects; no nice little nest of scorpions to lay 
my head on—none of the beautiful quick-fanged 
cobras, to facilitate a sudden exit from this 
world, and put to shame every long ejectment 
the whole race of lawyers ever yet succeeded in.” 

The most careful inspection, however, of the 
walls of his tenement failed to confirm any 
suspicions of this kind. . 
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To be sure, however, on this point, he col- 
lected all the dry fuel on which he could lay 
hands, and, cramming it into his cavern, ap- 
plied a brand from the other fire. Not having 
the best of vents, the flame spread but slowly. 
The dry state of the combustibles soon, how- 
ever, overcame all difficulties, and, satisfied that 
he had found out some shelter from the ele- 
ment, he now fresh fed the first heap of fire ; 
and then, anxious to spare the slender stock of 
eatables that he had brought with him, he set 
out on a foraging expedition, with far less 
dread and fear of a result than was felt by the 
inimtable and immortal Balderstone in the 
land of plenty. 

With that deliberation and method which 
smacked of auld Scotland even in the midst of 
the Atlantic, he first asked himself on what 
part of the creation he was going to make war — 
on which of his tenants he was about to dis- 
train. 

With a grasp of mind for which we hope 
his great extremity will plead, he readily re- 
solved to take from all. 
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As the first step, he sought the shore, there 
to secure whatever of shell-fish the waves might 
have cast up. Anxious to accomplish his day’s 
work before the sun finally sank beneath the 
wave, he hurried forth, club in hand, and soon 
gained the ‘ yellow beach.” He had not ram- 
bled onward many steps by the margin of the 
sea, before he came to a large assemblage of 
shell-fish of many sorts. At any rate, thought he, 
I am not doomed to be starved. But still they 
were nearly all of unknown shape and curious 
appearance, and at another time the very idea 
of feeding on them would have filled him with 
disgust. Now he carefully gathered them 
into a heap where the advancing tide could 
not sweep them away, and then, in hopes of 
finding some more familiar face, he proceeded 
again on his way. 

There is something in this world which, 
occurring to allof us, at times assumes a shape 
so nearly to prophecy and prescience, as oc- 
casionally to stagger the very wildest sceptics on 
such points; and of this Ramsay now had proof. 
Having gathered together a few of that large 
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class of shell-fish, the bivalves, which he knew 
would form at least a harmless food, a few 
steps further on brought him in sight of a 
large mass lying on the shore. It must bea 
rock, thought he—yet no, it moves—no, surely 
—it cannot be such a lucky windfall. Now it 
is still—now it moves; and away he ran, as 
fast as his legs could carry him, to gain a per- 
sonal inspection of that which had so strongly 


excited his curiosity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Fear not to feast, for nature spreads the board ' 


Ramsay's speed soon brought him up with 
the object of his chase, and his joy was ex- 
cessive when he found all his hopes confirmed 
by the possession of an immense turtle. 

The last tide had left the poor creature bask- 
ing in the sun, and in a few minutes more the 
present one would, in all probability, have re- 
conveyed it to the bowers below, where, for 
aught we know, his mate was delaying supper 
for him ; an incident most plainly showing to 
all neglectful husbands, the impropriety of 
keeping their better halves waiting meals for 
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them, while they are dawdling hic et wbique; 
in other words, at every club-house from Crock- 
ford’s to the Parthenon—from the Parthenon 
to the Union. 

However, if the turtle’s mate were not 
keeping supper for him, some one else was, and 
mightily surprised did the unwieldly animal 
seem to be, when a rude hand was suddenly 
Jaid on one of his hind fins, and himself for 
ever dragged from the margin of those cvol 
fresh waves, which, in a little further space, 
would have been flowing round him. 

Ramsay having speedily pulled his prize 
some way up the beach, paused to consider how 
he should convey the same to his eyrie. The 
weight was so tremendous, that to carry it 
thither was out of the question; even to lift 
it, was as much as his strength was equal to 
effect. 

Meanwhile, to pursue his deliberations with 
more security, he turned his new friend most 
unhandsomely on his back—a piece of trea- 
chery for which nature having made no sort of 
provision that would enable the poor beast 
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once more to right himself, thus it was obliged 
to remain. 

While Ramsay was thus engaged, he hap- 
pened to turn his eyes once more on the strand, 
and at a little further distance onwards he per- 
ceived what he thought like a second bird of 
the wave. Leaving his first prize, he dashed 
forward, came up with the suspicious object, 
and then found, as quartermaster Mustapha 
termed his caliphs and princes of eastern name 
—‘* ‘another gentleman,” half the size of the 
first. This induced him to make a still further 
examination; but no more appearing, he lifted 
the second off the beach, and, despite all flap- 
pings of fins and attempts to fight, conveyed 
him to his brother in misfortune. 

“I little thought to have found in such a 
spot Tembarras de richesse,” said Ramsay ; 
“but here, with very moderate economy, is 
food fur at least a fortnight or three weeks; yet 
what ain I to do with it? Even when I have 
invented some mode of cooking, if I do attack 
the whole at once, this hot climate must destroy 
the best half before it can be used. If I carry 
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them to the mount, the same result wil) take 
place, after the second poor wretch has died a 
horrible death. They seem to be plentifl in 
this island ; suppose I turn the smallest back 
into the sea? Will it, in my condition, be 
prudent to trust to future chances ?—hardly. 
Then some middle course must be taken—your 
only true reconciler of difficulties.” 

Turning the smaller turtle on its back, as well 
as the fatter and larger one, Ramsay thus left 
them, and went to search for some natural basin 
or cavity in the neighbouring rocks, into which 
the water so flowed, yet never overflowing, that 
he might impound his prey with security, and 
yet where the animal’s life would be preserved, 
as well as both its calipash and calipee, and yet 
the least possibility of suffering inflicted. 

After some difficulty, a spot such as he 
sought was found; but it was clear that the 
waves would completely cover it at the highest 
point of the tide. This was not exactly all he 
desired, but in lieu of anything better it was 
accepted. The question then was, how at high 


tide to prevent monsieur the turtle from mak- 
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ing out to sea. Having hit on a plan which he 
conceived likely to answer, he returned for the 
smaller turtle, and bringing it down to the spot, 
drove his walking-stick firmly into a fissure of 
the rock ; then taking off his neck-handker- 
chief, and knotting both the ends over one of 
the turtle’s fins, he slipped the light noose in a 
clove hitch over the end of the stake. When 
this was drawn taut, the animal had but little 
room to play about, or endanger the security of 
its bonds by chafing then against the rocks. 
“At any rate,” said he, smiling mournfully, 
‘“« J need fear no poachers on my wide domain ;” 
and leaving the small turtle to his ingenious 
imprisonment, he returned to the other. 

There my gentleman still lay floundering and 
flapping, like an alderman fanning himself on a 
July morning. 

*S Doubtless,” soliloquised Ramsay, “ if that 
fellow knows how heavy he is, he must be lying 
there laughing at me—a sort of old man of the 
sea; but I'll soon show him the dominion of 
man’s power as well as appetite. Poor wretch! 
I'm sorry that fate forces me to it, but sith 
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"twill no better be, my most merciful part is 
to ease him of his life as speedily as possible, 
and, by letting him bleed to death here, I get 
rid of so much additional weight, and the 
chance of hurting the poor animal in its re- 
moval.” 

A single stroke of a sharp knife divided both 
jugular and carotid ; and while the vital current 
flowed, Ramsay returned once more to the wood. 
Having cut a large strong bough, he interlaced 
the middle. of it with several smaller cross 
branches, and then dragged it to where the 
fainting turtle was giving forth its last vital 
drops. 

By the time that the creature was firmly se- 
cured to this new style of funeral car, it was 
beyond all further pain. But Herbert would 
have declared the best part of it was wasted : 
for the seamen, with a taste one has little wish 
to comprehend, drink the blood of the turtle 
with avidity, esteeming it by far the choicest 
delicacy, and declaring its taste to be that pre- 
cisely of new sweet milk. | 

Having placed the dead luxury, the flat side 
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downwards, on his rustic drag, the hint of 
which Ramsay had borrowed from the use to 
which the beaver puts its tail, he put the large 
end of the bough over his left shoulder, and 
seizing it with both hands, thus, in a manner 
comparatively easy, dragged Hector to the very 
gates of Troy. 

Many a rude bump, however, did the poor 
deceased sustain in going, though Ramsay was 
as careful over him as possible, and the inter- 
lacing of cross boughs in the middle prevented 
the rocks or stones from coming in actual con- 
tact with the shell, The cause of all this pre- 
caution we shall arrive at presently. 

Some space necessarily elapsed before he 
reached his cave, and by that time the red orb 
of the sun was very nearly hidden below the 
horizon. Casting off his yoke, which had 
proved very fatiguing in the long ascent, he 
sat down to take a little rest, and consider how 
the grand result—the final goal of all, the 
cooking of the turtle—was yet to be effected. 

The rich light of the sun, now in a horizon- 
tal line, shot over the land, and flung the 
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deepening shadows of the latter along the sea, 
where the wind already began to freshen. 
Strange indeed that picture would have been 
deemed—the lonely officer perched on his hill, 
the sunlight striking like a gleam of fire on the 
dead turtle’s back, and shooting away into the 
dark gloom that was gradually stealing over 
the beautiful scene of distant vale and moun- 
tain, all wooded to the highest point. 

‘* Never did I think to set such value on an 
old black pot!” at last ejaculated our hero, 
after a long and meditative silence. ‘ Had 1 
but that! yon fellow should soon make a mess 
fit for a king,—the king of Lonelee Island— 
God help me! Well, I fear his majesty must 
do without a kettle, as well as many other mat- 
ters far more desirable. And which will he 
the best way? To broil him will be wasteful ; 
to boil him impossible. Neither do we possess 
the enviable stoicism of some monarchs, to dis- 
pense with all operations of the sort. Could | 
not light a fire under his huge shell, and so 
stew him in his own sauce, as the popular say- 
ing is in the world I have left? But then 
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will not the shell so crackle and burn with the 
heat as to impart not the very purest flavour to 
the soup? No, I think I have it!” | 

Once more rising, Ramsay trotted down the 
hill till he came to a kind of morass he had 
observed in passing over with his prize. On 
examining this more narrowly, he found, as he 
had hoped, an excellent spring. After quench- 
ing his thirst, he dug out from the channel of 
the water a quantity of the earth or mud over 
which it flowed, and found little difficulty in 
kneading this into a kind of clay; then gathering 
as large a quantity as he could well carry, after 
he had stamped it firmly togéther, he bore it 
on his shoulder to his den. 

With this he again kneaded in the leaves 
stripped from the sledge boughs, which gave 
the clay a greater degree of tenacity one part 
with another ; and finally with this compost he 
entirely covered the turtle, previously cutting 
off the head and fins, and leaving a small hole at 
the neck. 

When the traverser of the deep was com- 


pletely clothed in this aluminous coating, Ram- 
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say took two large square-shaped stones, placed 
them on their edges at the distance of a foot 
apart, and five feet distant from the entrance to 
his cave, directly in front. On the edge of each 
stone he fixed a pat of clay ; and resting on these 
pillars, as it were, he put the embedded turtle, 
which, with its back down, was supported 
firmly enough. 

Nothing now remained but to light a fire 
under and round the gentleman; which was 
soon done, and the blaze once kindled, Ramsay 
continued piling on fuel till at last the turtle 
was completely covered with the brands, and 
these extended in a semicircle round to each 
side of the cave, forming a very effectual cordon 
against any of his unknown subjects who might 
otherwise make of him that which he hoped to 
make of his turtle—some substantial meals. 

While this royal blaze burnt round his terri- 
tory, he marched unhurt within the flaming 
circle, which the steady blast of the sca-breeze 
blew gently inland, and taking, at the same 
time, in his hand the bundle of his shipmatcs’ 
jackets and trousers, first strewed the earth 
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inside with leaves, and over these disposed his 
slender stock of clothes in the best order that 
he could contrive. 

A brilliant light was of course thrown into 
hisretreat from the fire, so that, considering the 
means at his disposal, he was able to arrange 
his novel kind of cabin entirely to his satis- 
faction. 

The reader will remember that he had al- 
ready lit a bonfire within it, and the still warm 
ashes remaining underneath the boughs now 
laid down were, in a slight degree, a guard 
against the damp. 

A large heap of unused fuel remained close 
at hand to answer any demand through the 
night, and having looked at his pistol-priming 
and flints, he had recourse to the steward’s 
basket for his supper. At this meal the only 
article not most niggardly guarded was the 
water; for throughout the day he had been 
suffering considerably from thirst, and the dis- 
covery of the little spring at the foot of his hill 
produced a feeling of joy which could only be 
paralleled in any of our minds by the sudden 
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discovery of a lead, a copper, or a coal mine. 
The supper terminated, he heaped fresh fuel 
on his encircling line of fire; and thankful be- 
yond all utterance for the reprieve he had 
received from the most horrible of deaths, he 
lay down to enjoy in his dreams the pleasure of 
seeing one from whom he had too great reason 


to fear that he was for ever separated. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


And beauty, still with danger band in hand, 


Roams o’er the wilds of this enchanted land. 


THe morning had some time dawned when 
Ramsay awoke from his long and delicious sleep. 
Hand in hand with her to whom his heart was 
given, fancy had kindly Jed him in his slumbers 
through the beautiful woods and mountains which 
surround Loch Ard, once so familiar to him 1n his 
childhood. A thousand beautiful streams seemed 
slowly trickling to the loch, along meadows that 
emerald might be proud to resemble, or falling 
over the abrupt face of some many-tinted cliff, 
or seen glittering like some silvery snake among 
the groves of young oak, larch, and_ birch, 
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or leaping from rock to rock, as it rushed from 
those lofty mountains, whose tops obscured it 
from the mists of heaven, or spanning with the 
bright and glorious arch of the cataract the 
romantic rocks of Lydard. The whole scene 
came before him as freshly as if no long years 
of sorrow had intervened since his last behold- 
Ing it. 

Eagerly, and with all the fever of the raging 
thirst that still remained upon him, he stooped 
beside a clear pool to drink, but the treacherous 
and limpid element shrank away, mocking the 
parched lips that sought its refreshing draught, 
though the hand that he most prized seemed to 
sprinkle its cooling drops upon his forehead. 

Still it was a blessed vision, and when the 
overpowering sensations of drought at length 
aroused him to the truth of his position, he 
resisted the burning craving for water that 
consumed him, and closing his too willing lids, 
endeavoured to coax back the dear but delu- 
sive dream once mores 

But the thread was lost — the spell was 
broken. Once he was on the point of dropping 
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off to sleep, when the sound of her voice, plain, 
distinct, and melodious as he had ever heard it 
in former days, called aloud his name. Pale, 
anxious, agitated, he started up—for the mo- 
ment expecting to see her before him. 

Eagerly he listened for a repetition of the 
well-remembered sound; but nothing fell upon 
his ear but the Joud tumultuous beating of his 
heart, as it throbbed within a bosom that 
seemed scarcely able to restrain its violence. 

Starting to his feet, he sprang out upon the 
hill. Nothing like a human being was to be 
seen. Nature, like a young bride robed in 
white, lay in her brightest lights before him. 
The sun rose over the eastern sea with a glory 
and a splendour to which no power save that 
of vision could do justice. Everything seemed 
as still as when the first Sabbath shed its hal- 
lowing rays on the creation. The voice of the 
distant forest alone broke the exquisite quiet of 
the hour, and raised a hymn of praise ani har- 
mony to heaven. 

Not even the mighty power of love could 
long convulse the bosom of the lonely beholder. 


Arming himself with his pistol and hatchet, 
he cut a fresh walking-staff, and took his way 
down to the beach, to discover some spot where 
he might enjoy the immediate pleasurcs of the 
bath, without those of a shark’s teeth in re- 
version. 

Engaged in this attempt, he passed the spot 
where, still safely secured by the fin, lay his 
smaller turtle; but still nothing could he find 
that answered exactly to the end he had in 
view. The scenery around him, however. was 
wild and attractive in the extreme; and lost in 
admiration of this, on he wandered, utterly for- 
getful of that for which he sought, and busy 
only in contemplating the bold forms of broken 
rock around him. At last, on turning a pro- 
jecting point left dry by the sea, he came to a 
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small bay, the sands of which were varied by 
ng streaks of rock covered with dark ‘sea- 
; from amongst these, rose up four or five 
— and perpendicular masses of many 
Fgrotesquc shapes. In former times they had 
evidently been part of the mainland, but some 
convulsion having caused a sudden fall of the 
impending cliff, the looser parts of it had been 
washed away, and these monarchs of the spot 
remained alone to brave the fury of the tempest 
and the gale. One was like a vast sugar-loaf, 
another like the letter L, and a third like that 
of I—resembling somewhat crooked pillars. 
Between the bases of these two last, sank 
down a very singular chasm. It was of an 
irregular square form: around it the rocks, 
covered with seaweed, spread out in a rough 
but level plain, while the square chasm itself 
sank down fifteen, and in many places twenty 
feet deep, being some forty feet long at its 
greatest length, and perhaps as much as thirty 
at its greatest breadth. 
Being thus much below the level of the sea, 
it naturally remained at all times filled with 
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water, which, from being so overshadowed, was 
clear and pellucid to the last degree. Every 
tint of the many weeds and stones below, rose 
through its crystal waters, the mirror-like 
repose of which not the slightest ripple dis- 
turbed. It was a bath for an emperor, and 
the moment Ramsay beheld it, he stripped him- 
self of his jacket to prepare for the pleasure in 
store. 

At this moment, in the deep stillness of the 
place and hour, he thought he detected the 
sound of falling water, and imagining that his 
dream must still be haunting him, he turned 
round to confirm the belief. The contrary, 
however, was the result, for, at the distance of 
half a mile under the rocks, he beheld a noble 
cascade falling from a height of eighty feet. 

The confluence of the small hills above 
formed a little valley, through which a brook 
pursued its unseen course, till, gaining the edge 
of the precipice, it there precipitated itself in 
sudden grandeur on the sea or rocks below, ac- 
cording to the state of the tide. 

At present the water dashed upon the hard 
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red stone, and the sight and sound of so much 
fresh water—seemingly the very realisation of 
his past visions—excited in Ramsay such a 
fresh accession of that thirst he had vainly at- 
tempted to allay in passing over his spring, that 
he at once determined to prefer a shower to a 
plunge bath. 

Replacing his jacket, he turned to depart, 
and in so doing struck with his foot a large 
stone, which, rolling over and over, at length 
plashed sullenly into the dark chasm at his feet. 

Scarcely had the tirst hollow sound rever- 
berated over its pellucid surface, when forth 
darted from the hiding-place of the shelving 
rock beneath him, a long gray object, as if to 
seize the falling stone. Ramsay looked again, 
and the sudden emotion of horror that scrutiny 
excited, almost caused him to lose his hold and 
slip in also. The creature, disappointed in its 
prey, rose to the surface, and there, in all the 
frightful and pitiless malignity that distin- 
guishes its head as well as character, our hero 
beheld a young ground-shark, the most vora- 
cious of their detested species, and from whose 
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fatal jaws the merest trifle had rescued those 
limbs that now stood palpitating at the bare 
sight of the monster. 

Had he once jumped into the beautiful but 
treacherous pool, his fate had been sealed. 
From its rugged edges it would at no time have 
been an easy matter to get out ; and in this case, 
with the animal waiting and watching for its 
prey to plunge, Ramsay, before he could haye 
regained the surface, would have been a dead 
man. 

The fish was about twelve feet long, and had 
clearly been imprisoned bv the tide, or else this 
was a favourite haunt where it lay in wait for 
such prey as accident threw into its power. 
Having gazed at the wretch till it once more 
ensconced itself in a hiding spot, Ramsay, 
thankful for his deliverance, turned away. 

Such was the effect produced upon him by 
this incident, that the pleasure of his bath was 
spoiled. He could scarcely divest himself of 
the feeling, that even under the fresh water 
cataract he might lay his account for a few 
young crocodiles, alligators, or other interest- 
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ing specimens of the animal creation, coming 
down on his defenceless head—to say nothing 
of half a score tons of disengaged stones. But 
he would not allow himself to be bullied from 
his object by these idle phantoms of the brain; 
but resolutely persisting in his determination, 
had no sooner leaped under the rapid fall, and 
felt its cool refreshing weight.of waters come 
tumbling on his bare shoulders, than he forgot 
the young ground-shark in the delight of his 
magnificent shower-bath, and the somewhat 
difficult task of keeping his feet under such a 
power of water. The attempt to drink he cer- 
tainly made, but did not repeat, for it seemed 
too like swallowing the falls of Niagara. A few 
minutes of this, however, sufficed his utmost 
wants, and with every nerve fresh braced he 
returned homewards. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


From the mountains all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fuwl and the brute. 


Cowrer. 


Tue shark is the natural and most detested 
enemy of the sailor, between which two there 
exists no sort of chivalry. With an indescribable 
longing to destroy the wretch, Ramsay endea- 
voured to pass by the spot where the monster, 
lying in wait, had so nearly settled all his 
troubles. But, unable to resist the opportu- 
nity, he turned back to kill it if possible. 
Taking out his pistol, and secing that the 
flint and priming were in good condition, he 
took up his former station by the edge of the 
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pool, that the fish below might both hear 
and see him; then having cocked his pistol, he 
kicked into the water a second stone. 

Faithful to its most cunning instinct, forth 
darted the shark, and as it found itself balked a 
second time, turned its small sinister eye on its 
tormentor, with the louring glance of disap- 
pointed ferocity. Ramsay waited till the 
creature's head rose within an inch almost of the 
surface.—Unheedingly the fierce animal permit- 
ted him to take a steady aim. Forth flashed the 
pistol, and as its sharp echoes reverberated a 
thousand times among the rocks, the shriek 
of the wounded fish was audible. 

The pool, which ah instant before was of the 
same clear blue tint as the sky above, was now 
discoloured with the dark flood that shot forth 
in a deep crimson spurt from the shark’s fore- 
head, lashed too into the most tumultuous pink 
foam by the convulsive whippings of its power- 
ful tail — now curving in idle wrath above 
the waves it created—now darting down to the 
bottom—now glancing round and round the 
rocky sides, in the vain and furious effort to 
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find a channel of escape—now attempting the 
part for which nature, kind to other classes of 
the creation, had never fitted it, of leaping out 
of the rocky basin in which it was imprisoned — 
striking its already wounded head at every 
turn, and dyeing at every moment more and 
more ruddily the before crystal waters of its 
sea lair. 

All was in vain: Ramsay, confident that he 
had given it a mortal wound, waited calmly by 
the brink of the pool, watching its maddened 
throes and idle rage; now losing it in the 
troubled volumes of gore-stained water—now 
seeing it rise with impotent rage and despair at 
his feet. . 

The wound was small, nor did it seem greatly 
to have injured any vital part; but it myst 
have divided some large bloodvessel, for“the 
hemorrhage ceased not ; and, promoted by the 
excessive motion of the animal, in hajf an hour 
had so drained the body of its vital stream, 
it lay nearly still upon the surface, ; 
life only by the play of its fins, which; J 
its back from turning downwards; 
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sional plunge and struggle which lessened in 
its duration at every effort. ° 

That muscular power over the air blad- 
der, which is necessary to allow of a fish 
keeping the bottom, was already gone—the 
dark current slowly trickled from the inner 
angle of the right eye, where the hall had en- 
tered, and Ramsay beheld its red stream gra- 
dually sinking through the less dense medium 
of the salt water, until a sudden throe of the 
fish mingled them indistinguishably together. 

In a little while these struggles were over, 
the fins gradually ceased moving, the body 
turned slowly over, and the morning sun played 
on the white breast of the lifeless shark, on 
which still washed the ensanguined waves, 
through which had been diffused the life-blood 
so lately animating it. 

“*Man shall never make part of thy food 
more,” said Ramsay, looking exultingly on his 
victory. ‘*‘ A charge of powder—I have known 

I would have given a thousand charges 
wder for such a scene; and now I think 
of it, thou wilt be worth at least three to me— 
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even here. What shall not a sailor's ingenuity 
turn te account? Thy jaws shall make me 
three or four small saws at least; thy hide will 
I turn to shoes; thy small bones to bradalls, 
or sail-needles, or arrow-heads, and the large 
ones will I pave my cave with. Philistine that 
thou art, out of thy flesh will I make oil. A 
charge of powder thrown away—no, rather 
with a charge of powder have I bought here a 
fortune. But I lose time, and in comes the 
tide. The triumph will be incomplete, unless 
I get the thief out of his element to mine. 
What goodly acres would I not give fora few 
fathom of inch-and-a-half rope? but what shall 
I do in the absence of it? That cur is gra- 
dually drifting towards the brink—so much the 
better. Laws of attraction, I thank thee. A 
goodly bough now, with a crook at the end of 
it, stuck through his mouth and gills, might 
enable me to drag him tothe land; and so first, 
then, that will I do.” 

Away ran Ramsay back to the nearest point 
of the wood. 

Fortunately for the success of his wishes, he 
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was saved the trouble of going so far, for en- 
countering a heap of rubbish thrown up by the 
sea, he discovered amidst ‘it the best part of a 
young tree, which bore every appearance of 
having been blown from its bed, and washed by 
the sea till denuded of its bark, and its wood 
saturated with water, and hardened to a point 
that almost defied cutting. 

Dragging this valuable out from the variety 
of sea-weed, shells, pebbles, &c. gathered round 
it, forth came his faithful hatchet, and off went 
every bough, except the thicker part of the last 
—a good strong fellow—which he took care to 
leave for the formation of a crook. 

With a joy that tamer bosoms can never feel, 
and which those only who delight in the sub- 
duing of difficulties can taste in its full strength, 
our hero bounded over rock and water till he 
came to the shark’s pool. 

As he had concluded, the dead fish now 
floated close to the brink; the sappling he bore 
on his shoulder was at least eleven feet long, 
and the crook at the end did most essential ser- 
vice in bringing him to the rocks. An ascent 
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of a foot was now, however, to be overcome ; 
and after a little search our hero found a small 
channel through which the water flowed, till it 
reached its present level. Here he had to drag 
the creature over only a few inches, and this, to 
half the unresisting shark’s length, was, with a 
little difficulty, accomplished. ‘There, however, 
the prince of many teeth stuck fast. The tide 
was, meanwhile, flowing in rapidly, and if 
Ramsay made not every haste with his victim, 
he was apprehensive that his brother myrmidons 
of the deep might crowd to rescue or to eat—for 
it mattered not much to their affection which— 
the body of this Patroclus of the seas. 

Decisive steps alone could insure success. 
Out came his hatchet again, and he began to 
deal some most dividing blows on the middle of 
the wretch’s back. Dead as he appeared to be, 
three-or four convulsive writhes of the tail, and 
a gasp of the jaws, that nearly severed his drag- 
pole, accompanied, but did not prevent, this 
operation. 

The carcass severed, so as to give the largest 
portion with the head, the rest was left partly 
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landed ; and placing his pole once more over 
his left shoulder, Ramsay soon saw the head 
portion upon the bay, beyond the reach of the 
tide, and clearing the jaw to extricate the hook, 
hurried back to the remaining portion. This 
was not so easily fastened, until a hole had been 
cut for the crook to entangle itself in the spine, 
and then away dashed the victor with his trophy 
behind him—splash—splash—through wave, 
and over rock—until both parts of his late con- 


quest graced the sands. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


For there are minds 


The desert cannot conquer, nor the crowd corrupt. 


** Now, my boy,” said Ramsay, exultingly, as 
he gazed on the severed portions, ‘‘ you may 
safely lie there for a while, and after breakfast 
you’ll form a good day’s work in the compara- 
tive anatomy line. Were it not for one thought 
—one wish—one remembrance that cannot be 
banished—how infinitely more of happiness does 
this solitary life promise, than the horrid one 
from which my tyrant turned me, as he intend- 
ed, so revengefully ! I have no books—alas ‘ tuo 
true; but it will be my own fault if Inow want 
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employment; and I thank heaven that gave 
me a mind to be happy in the pursuit of any 
innocent occupation.” 

With a lightness of spirit that surprised 
himself, he already felt that the great majority 
of his anticipated woes had vanished ; and, as 
he viewed the sea and sky, which wore many 
signs of the bad weather prevalent at no great 
distance, he mused on the present course of 
his late frigate, and the feeling that might have 
been produced on board by the treatment ex- 
hibited towards himself. 

Having gained his cave, refilled his water- 
bottle, and set out his simple breakfast array, 
he removed the embers from the mighty 
heap of turtle. As he had anticipated, the 
ashes, on being disturbed, still fanned into fire 
at the fresh morning breeze ; and the clay, now 
rendered quite hard, was nearly at a red heat. 

Uncovering the surface, therefore, he pro- 
ceeded with his hatchet to make an opening on 
the flat or under part of the turtle, and the 
marl, being there less acted upon by the fire, 
cracked off without much difficulty. 
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The shell, from the heat, had risen and sof- 
tened considerably. This, therefore, yielded 
to his hatchet with ease; and before him 
smoked a turtle pasty, that would have de- 
lighted the curiosity as well as gastronomy of 
an aldermau of Portsoken. 

The gentle and*gradual manner in which 
the warmth had been applied, effectually dressed 
the fish without overdoing it. True it was, 
Ramsay wanted the sauces that are turned to 
such account by Birch; and the pine-apples 
that grew on his island had not yet come to 
pay court to their new sovereign, so he had no 
pine-apple punch: but he had not forgotten 
to bring up a small conch shell full of salt 
water; the unripe tamarind added its delicious 
acid ; and his morning ramble had discovered to 
him the scarlet and potent capsicum ;—so that 
the mess thus tendered to an appetite ravenous 
as a Russian’s, appeared to Ramsay to be the 
most exquisite meal of which he had ever yet 
partaken. 

As yet, he had not been fortunate enough to 
discover any wild yams, or other class of root 
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approaching to them, as likely to serve the pur- 
pose of bread. The quantity of this article 
even now in his possess‘on was but small ; every 
particle that he consumed was with regret, 
and the sooner he found out some substitute for 
wheat, the more readily he should add to his 
wealth. Having removed the remainder of the 
turtle within the shadow of his cave, and re- 
placed the cover of shell before removed, he 
set out for his friend the shark, and dragging 
the last under the shadow of the impending 
rocks, soon stripped the skeleton bare. The 
bones he washed well in water, and then left 
exposed to the sun to bleach: the flesh he piled 
together, till he could hit on some method of 
extracting the oil which it contained. 

The want of a caldron next presented it- 
self, and, incited by his success with the turtle, 
he determined to mould one in clay, and bake 
it in fire. The carrying into effect these reso- 
lutions occupied him till ten o’clock, when the 
rapidly increasing heat of the sun obliged him 
to return for a siesta to his cave. 

Fatigue soon induced sleep; and after an 
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hour thus spent, he awoke, and found the sky 
heavily overclouded, and the wind whistling 
at a most mournful rate around him. <A storm 
was evidently raging in his neighbourhood ; 
but with this he had nothing to do—not he: 
the lodger aroused by the report of fire was 
not more indifferent. 

Taking advantage of the cool air, he reloaded 
his pistol, and set out on a tour of discovery, to 
find, if possible, some root of the yam tribe. 
No longer depressed, and almost indifferent 
whether or not life was to be continued to him, 
he now experienced that buoyancy of spirit 
which the anticipation of adventure ever con- 
fers. 

The more he saw of the spot on which he had 
been cast, the more did its many beauties gain 
upon his heart; and even at that early period 
he foresaw that the hour of leaving them for 
ever, should such occur, would not be one of 
unmixed pleasure, 

For many hours his search remained un- 
successful ; but as he was about to return 
home, he turned up with a wooden spade, 
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which he had cut for the purpose, a root of the 
very class he sought—poor, indeed, and not free 
from a bitter taste of turpentine, yet such as 
would nevertheless greatly improve on culti- 
vation. 

Gathering as many of these as he could bear, 
he attempted to return by a different route. 

The more immediatéresult of this piece of 
daring, was the fact of his losing his path alto- 
gether. In seeking to regain it, however, he 
stumbled on a small orange grove, an acquisi- 
tion which far more than compensated him 
for the trouble imposed by the additional 
wandering. 

Thirsty and fatigued by his walk, the fresh 
and golden fruits were hailed as gifts of heaven ; 
and taking away a nosegay of the delicious 
flowers, he left so broad a trail by breaking 
the branches of the trees as he passed, that he 
could not well fail to recover the spot. 

This day, thought he, has added more 
than one acquisition to my stock; for, by the 
blessing of perseverance, I trust ere long to 
get out of that orange grove a few pitchers of 
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wine ; for if my kettle turns out durable at all, 
I may well laugh at barrels, All I want now 
is a companion—but alas! that may not be. 

Arranging his various burdens, he commenced 
his return, and arrived at the cave an hour 
before sundown. The fire which, at starting, 
Ramsay had lighted, to bake his clay crucible, 
was now reduced to a fnere heap of ashes: still 
burning brightly, it is true, for, large as was 
the heap of fuel it had consumed, the wind 
crept in such powerful gusts round the lee side 
of the hil], that as fast as the wood calcined 
into dust, it was swept away. 

Ramsay’s first care was to replenish his 
store of firewood. This supplied, the bowl 
of turtle was once more placed upon the em- 
bers for his supper. 
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CHAPTER X. 


No treasure on the earth, 
No gem within the mine, 
Nor form in Heaven's host, 


So dear to me as thine. 


StiLu the gale blew furiously. The sun, man- 
tled from all sight, remained hidden beneath a 
mass of dark threatening clouds, as unusual in 
that fine but fervid climate as it was dangerous 
—at least to those upon the sea. 

But however tumultuous the course of life 
might be afloat, on shore its current flowed 
equably enough for the mildest-tempered - her- 
mit. Waking at daylight, Ramsay ascended 
the summit of his hill; but nothing could he 
discern upon the vast circumference of the sea, 
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save its dark billows, torn and agitated by 
the tempest sweeping over it. 

The palm trees that crowned the hill so 
beautifully, and rendered it a landmark for a 
considerable distance round, bent and quivered 
to the blast, as if they intended to kiss their 
mother earth; and, lonely as was the spot, 
Ramsay felt it was one almost as pleasant as 
the sea in such weather. His shower-bath for 
this morning he dispensed with; but having 
uncovered his clay kettle, and finding that it 
was not cracked, he descended to the beach, and 
bringing up the remains of the shark’s flesh, 
commenced extracting the oil from it. The 
bones he then again washed fully, and left ex- 
posed. In passing along the beach, he took a 
look at his small turtle, which, though tied by 
the fin, and stillfast as adamant, showed, by the 
liveliness of its eye, its untouched state of 
health, and perfect unconsciousness of the mar- 
tyrdom at hand. 

Our hero now set about building for himself 
a more commodious residence, which was to 
include the cave at the back, and circle out be- 
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fore it in the shape of a bow; the floor to be 
raised with a double layer of stone, some two 
feet above the ground, with a most ample fire- 
place. The light was to be admitted through 
narrow gothic slips, and the entrance to be, like 
that of a ship, from the roof. These were the 
main particulars of the plan he had in his own 
mind adopted. 

In this wise employment of his time, and un- 
flinching battle against ennui and melancholy, 
Ramsay passed several succeeding days. One 
evening, however, during the continuance of the 
gale, as he slept within the circle of fire that 
shot its purple gleams along the air, on the 
sudden blasts of the storm passing over it, the 
broken officer started every now and then from 
his rude couch—lay down—slept for a few se- 
conds, and then started up again. 

‘“‘ Surely,” said he, musingly, ‘those were 
guns which I heard, and yet I cannot catch 
the same sounds when I sit up. Now I hear 
nothing but the roaring of the gale. Again 
he laid his head upon his poor apology for a 


pillow ; but scarcely were his eyes closed, when 
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the same low fitful thunder once more banished 
sleep. 

“Well, I can bear this no longer!” said he 
rising ; and taking his arms, and stepping over 
the embers of his fire, he sought the palm trees 
on the summit. 

But the utmost vigilance and scrutiny en- 
abled him to detect nothing that either con- 
firmed or negatived his former belief. The 
most intense effort at hearing revealed nothing 
more than the howling and whistling of the 
night wind, as, in all its strength and fury, it 
poured upon the face of the waters. 

Once, it is true, when looking to windward, 
something like the sudden and intermitting 
flash of battle seemed to glance on his wearied 
eye—but it was not caught again. On flew the 
gale,—on rolled the mighty waters of the 
deep. Broad gleaming lines of white were 
seen dashing across the dark blue bosom of the 
afflicted sea—a moment seen, a moment lost ;— 
but that faint illusion of the distant horizon 
hat bespoke the contest of the elements rather 

han of man, was not again discernible by his 


verstrained vision. 
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‘“‘Tt must be fancy, after all,” said he; * yet I 
could have sworn—ha! there I hear it again— 
yet nothing is to be seen. Well, I will be cheated 
no more;” and resolutely shutting his senses 
against all such further vague and exciting evi- 
dence, he returned to his cave, and soon fell fast 
asleep. 

The next day the gale still continued, 
though in a less degree; but, on the second en- 
suing morning, the sun was high when he 
awoke. The wind had greatly abated, and 
thinking no more of the former night’s alarm, 
and not feeling inclined’ to expose himself to 
the direct rays of the sun, noon had consider- 
ably passed when he left the cave. 

He had walked perhaps half a mile to leeward 
of his hill, when his path, going at the head of 
one of those beautiful and suddenly deep creeks 
in the rocky shore which I have already men- 
tioned, his eye was arrested by the sight of 
something peering above the surrounding trees. 

‘‘What can that be?” thought he, as he 
suddenly halted. ‘ Devilish funny !—had I 
seen that anywhere but here, I should have 
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guessed it to belong to something else than the 
stump of atree that must have been broken 
off in the gale :”—and, without further thought, 
on he passed. 

A sudden turning of his tangled road_ brought 
him in full view of the head of the creek. © Did 
he see rightly ? What was the meaning of such 
a sight? Surely it could not be !—and yet it 
was—the battered and wrecked hull of a noble 
frigate ! 

The blood throbbed tumultuously through 
Ramsay’s heart. Seldom if ever in life had 
he experienced so sudden a shock as that which 
the sight of that frigate conveyed. The re- 
mains of her broken bowsprit projected over 
the shore, among the underwood that shadowed 
the creek in which she lay. The mizenmast 
alone was standing; and that, shot away just 
beneath the cheeks, presented the appearance 
which Ramsay had mistaken for a shattered 
tree. The gale and sea combined had thrown 
her where she lay, firmly wedged beyond all 
power of further shifting: while the entrance, 
or what had once been the entrance, to her 
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quarter-deck, was not a hundred yards from the 
spot where, still lost in amazement and sur- 
prise, Ramsay yet lingered. 

Hope had so strongly risen within him at the 
sight of a man-of-war, that, motionless as she 
lay, without sign of life on board, he would 
not, for an instant, permit himself to believe, 
that he was thus to have snatched from within 
his very reach the blessing of some being like 
himself with whom to exchange ideas. 

Trembling with the intensity of his feelings, 
he paused for a few moments, in eager expecta- 
tion of beholding some of her crew on deck— 
none came ; for the voices of those below—none 
were heard. ‘The noise of some imprisoned 
animal alone made itself heard; and with the 
increasing fear that this was merely a consistent 
waif thrown up on his unpeopled sovereignty, 
he, with melancholy and foreboding step, began 
to descend. 

Yet, surely, there was a group of sailors 
sleeping on the weather-side of the quarter- 
deck : after the dreadful fatigues of the storm, 
slumber had overpowered watching, and they 
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recruited themselves for the encounter of fresh 
sorrows. He approached a few steps nearer. 
The group were sleeping — but it was the 
sleep of death. Strange marks, and streams 
of blood seemed to have trickled down from 
the spot where they were lying, while the planks 
were covered with bloody footprints, and long 
broad streaks in the same revolting torrent as 
if, wounded and dying, they had crept towards 
each other solely with the purpose of ex- 
piring. 

A closer inspection showed her boats, booms, 
and masts, her decks, the remnants of her bul- 
warks, her capstan, and gun-carriages, all 
ploughed up with the unsparing shot ; and the 
wreck before him was doubtless the combined 
effect of the elements and man. 

Disappointed, sick at heart, and angry with 
himself for having nourished hopes that were 
not to be realised, he turned on his heel. 
There is little use, thought he, in subjecting 
oveself to unnecessary horrors. ‘I'o-morrow, 
when I get a little reconciled to this sudden 
and second downfal of my hopes, I will go 
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aboard, and see what I can turn to use. And 
yet,” added he, hesitating, after he had walked 
a few yards back, “if I am right in my con- 
jectures, there may at least be one wounded 
and deserted man whom, if I may not rescue, 
may greatly relieve for the time; and though it 
is a horrid sight to wade through in cold blood. 
I ought not to do less.” 

These thoughts induced an alteration of his 
former view, and he stepped on board. If his 
horror had been raised at a distance, how much 
more powerfully was it now excited ! Wherever 
he turned—ruin, distress, misery of every 
form, animate and inanimate, met his eye. 
The decks were strewed with corpses, and many 
of them frightfully mangled, while the whole 
appeared most singularly to have experienced 
the last parting of breath while in the act of 
dragging their wounded frames to the quarter- 
deck. Some still had life sufficient to turn a 
dull and glaring eye on the only whole or living 
creature that moved amongst them; and Ram- 
say, too well experienced in the pains of a battle- 
field to misinterpret their piteous looks, got 
F 2 
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fresh water from the still whole water-butt, and 
poured it over lips unable to ask for it; and 
from which the angel of life, in more cases than 
one, took his departure as soon as the burning, 
parching thirst of approaching death had been 


allayed. 
Human speech heard he none: those who 


were the least exhausted, were only able to ar- 
ticulate a faint groan, and that seemed to be the 


sole explanation he was likely to reccive of the 


shocking scene around. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Where grows the vine, whose purple fruit can yield, 


Drops sweet as water on the battle-field ? 


Havine given to all within his reach who 
showed any signs of life those drops of water— 
then more precious than all the world’s wealth 
beside—Ramsay, with a faint hope of finding 
below some beings more within the scope of his 
assistance, descended to the lower deck. 

‘The same marks of horror and despair were 
visible at every step he took. On the maindeck 


there were fewer corses, and these: drenched in 
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salt-water, and lying amid the wreck of guns; 
while of wounded he saw none. On the 
lower-deck, also, there appeared a total absence 
of the latter, but the dead were trebled. 

The fighting screens were rent, torn, and 
disfigured in every way, and still hung in 
tatters around the hatchways; the beams of 
day were in a great degree excluded, and the 
horrors of the scene thus increased by the want 
of light and air, and the effluvia consequent on 
the state of the ship. 

Carefully Ramsay looked around for some 
one whom he might yet snatch from the jaws of 
the grave—but none were to be found. Of the 
thirty or forty bodies encumbering that deck, 
one or two alone showed any symptoms of re- 
maining life, and these were almost senseless 
and irretrievable. 

He next proceeded to look into the officers’ 
cabins. The master was stretched out on his 
cot, with a frightful wound in the head, and 


from the low stertorous breathing, as life drew 
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near its close, showed that the brain had been 
severely injured. One of the lieutenants also 
exhibited the remains of existence, but it was. 
the remains only, for as Ramsay gave him a 
little water and some spirit, which he had found 
in the gunroom, a sob in the throat as the fluid 
was rejected, told him that his efforts were in 
vain, and the sufferer's sorrows over. 

Determined, since he had begun, to go 
through with his melancholy search, he opened 
the next door. 

Starting back like one whose over-excited 
mind beholds some supernatural visitation, he 
paused in wonder, fear, and disbelief, and then 
rushed madly forward. What was it that he 
beheld ?—What could that cabin contain more 
dreadful, more surprising, more sadly interest- 
ing, than the sight which greeted him at every 
step through that unhappy ship ? 

Upon the fixed bed-place lay the body of a 
young man. A shot had struck him on the 
right arm and shoulder; the limb was still laid 
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out in splints and bandages. The clothes on 
which he lay—the bed-place--the deck—were 
all covered and flooded with his blood. But 
it was not on this dead evidence of the combat 
that Ramsay’s eye rested. The evening sun 
struck powerfully on the bull’s-eye that lit the 
cabin from the ship’s side, and fell on the left 
hand of the dead officer, which, extended to the 
edge of his couch, was grasped in those of a 
lady, who appeared to have died in the very act 
of pressing it to her lips. With an agitation 
greater than any he had yet experienced, 
Ramsay lifted the fair head from its mournful 
pillow. All his fears—all his hopes, were con- 
firmed—for the gentle being whom he had thus 
found, and now supported, was indeed Angela 
Livingstone! and the officer for whom she 
mourned, her brother. 

Who can depict the feelings of Ramsay at 
this discovery ? For the first time, under all 
his misfortunes, he gave way to despair. She 


for whom he had borne, suffered, endured, so 
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much, — was she—could she, indeed, be lost 
to him? 

The coldness of her hands and face struck 
like ice to his heart. Kneeling by her side, 
and imploring the insensible girl, by every 
term of endearment and affection, to speak to 
him, he, for the first time, believed that the 
most bitter portion of his life was yet in store 
for him. 

But deep as was his agony, he did not so far 
sink beneath it, as to neglect trying every 
remedy by which the scarcely faded spark of 
existence might yet be renewed. Lifting the 
deceased lieutenant from his berth, which could 
afford neither comfort nor service to the dead, 
he reversed the mattress, in hopes that the 
blood had not soaked through. In this, how- 
ever, he was disappointed; but in the next 
cabin, which had been the purser’s, the bedding 
had not been used. 

The captain, who, it would seem, had been 
killed at one blow of a splinter, having been 

: ¥ 5 
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laid out on the floor of the place, had remained 
undisturbed. To remove the poor officer from 
within to the gunroom, and lay Angela gently 
on the vacant couch, was the work of a few 
minutes; and then moistening the pallid lips 
with wine, and chafing the temples and heart, 
he had the happiness of seeing life gradually 
return. The first sign of this was a faint though 
involuntary attempt made to swallow ; and then, 
from a state so near the grave that the boundary 
line was not to be distinguished, pulsation began 
once more to be perceptible. 

Covering up his beloved and tender patient 
with all the dry clothes he could procure, he 
hastened to the galley, and having contrived to 
kindle a fire, he heated a couple of iron shot 
and some water. As soon as the former were 
sufficiently warm, he wrapped them in an old 
jacket, and placing them at Miss Livingstone’s 
feet, had the delight of finding her in an easy 
and profound slumber. 


Ignorant as he was of all the causes which 
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contributed to the result around him, he felt 
sure that there could be nothing of which 
she stood so much in need, or which in time 
would so tranquillise her mind as sleep, and 
strengthen it to sustain the surprise of seeing 
one so little expected as himself. 

Leaving her, therefore, to the full enjoy- 
ment of this repose, he addressed himself to the 
melancholy task of collecting and burying the 
dead before they advanced to such a state of 
decay as to render this impossible. The gun- 
room was first to be cleared, and lashing the 
unhappy sailors in pairs with some shot, he thus 
launched them overboard. 

When this task was discharged, he found 
that only two human beings were alive on 
board, beside Miss Livingstone and himself. 
But of neither of these cases could the least 
hope be entertained, from the severity of their 
wounds, and the manner in which their wants 
had been neglected. Musing a while on the 
mystery which seemed to wrap up the dark 
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history that had so terminated, he hastily 
washed down the main and quarter decks, as far 
as a plentiful application of water would do so; 
and bringing from the shore a quantity of dry 
sand, sprinkled it entirely over those parts of 
the lower-deck where the sanguine current of 
life had so lavishly flowed: opening, at the 
same time, all the bull’s-eyes,* and hoisting a 
couple of windsails to admit the air. 

The marks of the fight being thus, to a great 
and the most offensive degree, obliterated, one 
only body of the many dead remained unburied 
—that of his former enemy, Lieutenant Living- 
stone. Thinking it possible that his sister 
might be better pleased to be satisfied of his 
death by once more looking on the remains of 
her brother, Ramsay laid him on the forecastle, 
and threw an ensign over the grating. 

He next arranged all that would be imme. 
diately wanted, and cleared out one of the best 


* + Bullseye,” a very small circular window in « ship's 


side, Stted with thick half ej-bere of gisss. 
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remaining cabins in the gunroom for his own 
accommodation. While engaged in so doing, 
a deep sob from the the cabin of Miss Living- 
stone drew him to her side. 

Awaking from her sleep, memory had _re- 
called her to the scenes through which she had 
so lately passed, and which she imagined still 
to surround her. When, after a previous tap 
for permission, she beheld her cabin-door slowly 
open, and the image of onc appear before her, 
who, waking or sleeping, had for long months 
scarccly ever been absent from her thoughts, 
the belief that she was still dreaming so com- 
pletely possessed her mind, that, unwilling to 
lose the dear delusion, she once more closed her 
eyes, murmuring in faint but thrilling tones of 
affection the name that rose too readily to her 
hps. 

Ramsay replied not, but the fervid clasp that 
folded her to his bosom was more eloquent than 


words. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Theirs was the home that Hope and Fancy rear 


By the bright shores of summer's choicest isles. 


AFTER the first excitement and agitation of 
their meeting had passed, the conversation of 
the lovers was but a series of inquiries as to all 
that had mutually happened to each other since 
they last parted. 

Nothing could exceed Angela’s horror, when 
she learnt that it was her father whose ingenious 
cruelty had condemned Ramsay to a desert 
island ; and strangely singular to each of them 
appeared that destiny which, laughing at man’s 
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blind efforts to escape the future, made his 
very struggles, in so doing, conducive to the 
very doom they wished to avert. 

When, in turn, Ramsay alluded to his having 
discovered Lieutenant Livingstone on board, 
Angela, bursting into tears afresh, told him 
that the ship had been engaged for many hours 
—that her brother had been severely wounded, 
and died in her arms. 

The thoughts of her loneliness here recurred 
to her, but their bitterness was smoothed away 
by the reflection that one still dearer was re- 
stored to her, and gratitude reproved those 
tears which memory had provoked. As her mind 
recurred to Ramsay’s sufferings since they had 
separated, the outrages practised upon him, and 
his present position, anger—pity—grief—love, 
in turns possessed her bosom—each to each suc- 
ceeding—and the last, the mighty victor, re- 
mained master of the field. 

Little to them was the world that had flitted 
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from their grasp—the possessions they had 
lost—the treacherous friends that the course of 
events had unmasked. Their mutual compa- 
nionship would be a world, beyond whose 
boundaries they had not a wish to roam. 

The simple gifts of nature sufficed for life, 
and their affection made an enjoyment of 
itself; neither could they mourn for friends, 
who had only hitherto experienced the evils re- 
sulting from them in times past, and for those 
to come they were still contented to be every- 
thing to each other. 

If Ramsay’s ingenuity, courage, and industry 
had been unwearied hitherto, when he had little 
or no motive for their exertion beyond the mere 
reluctance to incur death by starvation, it 
may readily be imagined what a spur was now 
added to his determination and activity. 

With all the materials, tools, and appliances 
afforded by the frigate, his future labours were 


rendered comparatively light. Under ordinary 
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circumstances, he would have wished to esta- 
blish his quarters on board the ship, but this he 
found, on the second day, insupportable. 

With the utmost care and cleanliness, a ship 
after action is a grievous trial to the olfactory 
organs, and now, when want of hands rendered 
the two former impossible, Ramsay found that 
the consideration of health alone must force him 
to the shore, and build a cottage. 

To the situation of the cave Angela objected 
strongly, on account of the exposed aspect. 
Its distance from the frigate seconded her argu- 
ments in the mind of Ramsay, and his second 
attempt at building was commenced, still on a 
rising but less lofty ground, within a short dis- 
tance of the wreck, and where a lovely forest 
view surrounded them on every side; opening 
glade after glade in all the gorgeousness of tro- 
pical beauty ; the sea closing each vista on one 
side, and the deep shadow of the surrounding 

_ groves on the other. 


By the aid of the frigate’s stores, and his own 
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unwearied toil, Ramsay had, in a fortnight, put 
together a very fair apology for a cottage, one 
story in height, roofed with shingles, and 
divided into three rooms: the sitting apartment 
being in the middle, his own chamber on one 
side, and that of Angela on the other. 
Having found the log of the frigate, which 
proved her to be H. M. ship Alcibiades, he en- 
tered in it a detailed account of his discovery of 
her wreck, and the steps he had subsequently 
taken. 
_ Here her history being fairly supposed to be 
at an end, he made a minute of Miss Ramsay’s 
account, that the ship had for hours before her 
wreck been engaged through the greater part of 
one night, and finally run down, when every 
one who possessed the power of crawling out of 
her had thronged on board their opponent, 
under the belief that the Alcibiades was foun- 
dering—that Miss Livingstone, refusing to de- 
sert her wounded brother, had remained on 


board—and that after being driven at the fury 
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of the gale the whole of the succeeding day and 
night, she had gone on shore early on the sub- 
sequent morning, and remained immovable; 
that none of the many wounded had remained 
on board, save those unable to help themselves, 
and these, from the consequent neglect, had all 
died. 

That the ship had been deserted as founder- 
ing, Ramsay had little doubt, for when the tide 
ebbed, so that he was enabled to inspect her 
bottom, he found twenty-seven shot-holes be- 
twixt wind and water on the larboard side, and 
which had only been prevented from finally 
proving fatal by the sudden fall of the fore and 
main masts over that part of the ship, and their 
sails having acted as a barrier to the entrance of 
the water. ‘The shots themselves had not gone 
through her, being arrested by the casks, cables, 
and other matters in the hold of the ship, and 
being most probably fired from a long distance 
at first. 
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This duty as an historian discharged, he 
next availed himself of pen and ink to com- 
mence and keep a journal of his own transac- 
tions, while the days chased each other away 
with all that noteless rapidity which accom- 
panies man’s happiness. 

Six weeks had soon passed, and, the first rude 
necessaries of life had been procured, every day 
added to their stock of luxuries and comforts ; 
nor had the lovers yet begun to find that their lot 
was one of sorrow, or fitted for compassion, as 
castaways on a desert island. 

The furnishing of their house being carried to 
the utmost extent that they desired, Ramsay fitted 
up a small boat for fishing and sailing ; and in 
this, when the heat of the sun was sufficiently 
abated, and often before it had risen to that 
point which proved annoying, did the happy 
pair launch out on the calm and deep blue 
waters that swept round their isle, and pass 


hour after hour in seductive sport, or ram- 
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bling through woods and scenes that seemed 
made for vows vf love and constancy—“ places 
that pale passion loves”—give themselves to the 
full enjoyment of that unrestrained confidence 
and converse, from which the idle fetters of 
power had long sought to debar them. 

Everything was happiness and joy—so ex- 
quisite, so unmixed, that, but for one dash of 
this life’s bitterness, Ramsay would have feared 
that it was some distempered vision, which the 
bright beams of morning, or the rude summons 
of the watcher, was suddenly to dispel. That 
trace of the serpent was to be found in a ques- 
tion which his heart too frequently, too urgently 
forced on his consideration—Where was this to 
end ? 

From the hour they rose, till the moment 
they separated for the night, they were for ever 
together. Companions in labour—joy—or re- 
flection; whether by the gray cool light of 
morning they went forth to sail and fish upon 
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the waters, or read together during the heat of 
the noon-day, or sauntered forth at sundown 
to listen to the song of the woods—“ Voice of the 
desert never dumb”—still the same links bound 
them ina union seemingly indissoluble. The 
face of either was as a mirror, that reflected the 
happiness of the other; and even in the hours 
sacred to repose, that harmony and fellowship 
seemed to be renewed in sleep, which had 
been so unbroken during the hours of the 
day. 

Well might Ramsay question of himself— 
“Where is this to end?’ Under any other 
circumstances, not a moment’s doubt could 
have crossed him. Fully aware of an attach- 
ment of which she had ever been too artless, 
too confiding, even to attempt the concealment— 
perfectly satistied as he was, on the other hand, 
that his own affection was of that deep-rooted 
nature, which alone can survive the blasts of 


worldly affliction, and the still more perilous 
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ordeal of satiety—had they been in the ordi- 
nary track of civilisation, he need not have 
hesitated an hour to ask her hand in mar- 


riage. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


While on the white-lasbed coursers of the sturm, 
The spirit ship flies horrible and grim. 


Tuagnenis. 


For the first month afier the discovery of the 
Alcibiades’ wreck, Ramsay had been in daily ex- 
pectation of some ship appearing off the island, 
by which they might be returned to the world, 
and the reward of all his sorrows bestowed on 
him in the hand of her he loved. 

Day by day, as each succeeding sun awoke 
him to his labours—then indecd “labours of 
love”—this hope had been strong in his bosom ; 
but, after the fourth week, it as gradually de- 
clined, and now he had indced too great reason 
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to fear that he was placed on an island which, 
however lovely and fertile in itself, was still 
too little in the path of the busy world moving 
around him on the “ face of the waters,” to 
render his warm expectations very likely to 
meet success. 

Gradually, therefore, came the belief that 
his lot for life was cast, and that it was his duty 
to submit to it. Cheerfully he could have done 
so, had he been able to call his by the pure 
and sacred bonds of marriage, one who al- 
ready possessed every affection of his bosom—- 
every thought of his mind. The only mode of 
effecting this, was by the union which the 
church sanctioned in his own country—that of 
giving a marriage writing. 

But lonely and unprotected as Angela was— 
thrown upon his tenderncss—his honour—his 
generosity—he shrank from anything that could 
for a moment seem selfish; from anything 
that could carry to her mind a belief of his 
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taking advantage of the misfortunes that had 
thrown s0 completely in his power, the person 
of one who had already bestowed on him her 
heart. 

Nor less did he recoil from the idea of either 
word or deed that would in the least. degree 
sully the pure current of that mind, which 
he yet hoped was to prove to him ‘a well of 
living waters.” 

These reflections, then, amid all his joys, 
taught him the imperfection of human bliss 
under any circumstances. One evening, while 
his thoughts were thus engaged, and Angela 
was leaning on his arm, they paced a favourite 
walk commanding a full view of the sea. The 
moon was shining in all the transcendent love- 
lineas which is so characteristic of those cli- 
mates, and the wind at north-west was blow- 
ing a heavy gale. © 

Protected from its violence by a dense palm- 
grove at their back, the bright sparkle and 
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dazzling effect of the wind upon the water 
added to their harmless joys. A sudden cry 
of delight from Angela, as quickly followed 
by one of alarm, put to flight all Ramsay’s 
sombre reveries. 

‘‘ What’s the matter?” hurriedly demanded 
our hero, fearful for the moment that she had 
been bitten by some snake or scorpion. 

To this question Angela replied not; but 
pointing, with a blanched cheek and distended 
eye, to seaward, Ramsay at once discerned the 
cause of her alarm. 

Even on his firm and determined features 
the sight which he now beheld seemed to create 
a deep and solemn effect, mingled with a certain 
superstitious horror, approaching as near to 
fear as his unflinching spirit could permit any 
emotion of his mind to gain. 

Such was the force of the gale at that mo- 
ment blowing, that any ship, however stanch 
in her bearings, however admirably fitted in 
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her gear, would have been sorely puzzled to 
have carried so much as a single reef out of 
her topsails, even if those sails, when close 
reefed, would have stood in their bolt-ropes. 
Yet there, before them—some two miles dis- 
tant from the land—cruised that which to all 
appearance was a large-sized frigate, carrying 
royals, topgallants, topsails hoisted to their 
mastheads—unreefed courses, gib, and driver — 
the sea around her a complete mass of foam, 
with the fury of the tempest, and yet she hardly 
bending to the blast, and sailing onward calm 
and majestic as a swan over the unruffled bosom 
of the Thames. | 

Nor was this all—about the whole ship there 
appeared a degree of airiness and unsubstantial 
mist, that argued her to be Jess of this world 
than that spiritual realm beyond our investi- 
gation, which is for ever harrowing our 
thoughts, yet defying our rescarch. 


At the time that Ramsay’s attention was 
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drawn towards her, she was crossing a vivid 
break of moonshine, where the bright silver 
beams seemed multiplied and redoubled by the 
broken surface of the waves on which they fell. 
Yet there—no shadow in this demon ship was 
visible; the moonlight shining distinctly through 
every sail, that defied the tempest—dimmed 
only a little, as it were, by the intervention of 
some unreal misty object, but still distinctly 
bright and clear as the light of moonshine ever 
yet could be. 

Again, as she rode lightly over the tremen- 
dous waves, nothing could be more clearly 
defined than the dark line of the horizon seen 
through all her sails, rigging, and gear; nor 
did even her hull appear to be a thing of this 
world, but vast, dark, threatening, and por- 
tentous; there was the same look of mist and 
mystery about its colossal proportions that ren- 
dered so horrible the sails above it. 

As Ramsay and his beloved companion 
gazed on this startling and inexplicable sight, 
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he felt her soft arm tremble most perceptibly 
though it reposed on his, and its owner involun- 
tarily drew close towards him for protection, 
while the terrible stranger shot securely and 
swiftly along the threatening ocean, 

‘What can that horrid sight portend ?” 
asked she in a whisper. ‘‘ Surely it cannot 
be-———” 


A pause ensued, and then both exclaiming 





in one breath, answered the question: ‘ It 
must be—‘ The Flying Dutchman !” 

Nursed amid sailors, and accustomed from 
infancy to hear the thousand and one tales of 
superstition in which seamen of all classes— 
officers as well as men—delighted at that time 
to indulge; of a lively temperament, quick 
fancy, and extreme susceptibility ; the tale of 
the Flying Dutchman, in all its endless varie- 
ties, yet never-failing similarity, had produced 
on the mind of Angela a deep and ineffaceable 
impression. 

None knew better than herself the universally 
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accepted tradition, that this spirit ship was never 
seen without some evil following, as a satellite 
in its train, to those who had unfortunately 
witnessed it. While, therefore, she clung more 
and more closely to Rameay’s arm, and gazed 
with a frantic earnestness of horror on the spec- 
tacle that so alarmed her, she did not for an 
instant cease to entueat her lover to turn home- 
wards. 

Neither, however, found themselves able to 
withdraw their fascinated gaze, until the Fly- 
ing Dutchman, passing round a deep project- 
ing headland, vanished from their sight. 

The exciting cause was gone, but the shock 
had been given, and the power to withstand it 
was at anend. The spirit ship was no sooner 
lost to her sight, than Angela fainted in Ram- 
say's arms, 

Carrying her carefully and tenderly to the 
cottage, he succeeded in restoring animation ; 
but the happy, easy flow of spirits seemed 


destroyed—at any rate for the time. No argu- 
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ments that he could use were sufficient to re- 
assure her; no philosophic reason, that the 
phantom they had seen was merely the reflec- 
tion of some other ship sailing in calmer wea- 
ther and in smoother seas, could for a moment 
convince her that what they beheld was a mere 
optical delusion, and even less connected with 
the world of spirits than themselves, 

The more commonly received belief in some 
approaching evil had possessed her mind, and 
resisted every effort of Ramsay to dispel it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Ab ! canst thou bid my deep affection yield 


To forms that foster happiness no more ? 


In the course of two days, Angela had so 
far recovered this melancholy prepossession 
as to feel inclined, in some degree, to laugh at 
her own fears. But the very next morning, as 
they were about to start off on a fishing expe- 
dition, a repetition of the harrowing sight was 
observed by them, and that under circumstances 
of additional force and clearness, that not only 
strengthened tenfold all Angela’s former fears, 
but threw the dark cloud of their distrust over 
the not easily agitated mind of our hero. 
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He, too, had often of course heard of the 
Flying Dutchman, and in other times had 
been anxious to witness that awful sailer of the 
deep; but now that it appeared before them in 
all the dread accompaniments of its deathlike 
state, heightened by their own lone situation, 
both our young friends wished, from the pro- 
foundest depths of their souls, that such a dis- 
turbing phantom had never blasted their young 
sight. 

More and more did Ramsay now regret that 
no ship approached their island, to offer an 
opportunity of his making Angela his own. 
Against superstitious terrors, the strongest tem- 
peraments are too frequently unable to bear up, 
and no external security is sufficient to satisfy 
the mind afflicted with them. 

Hitherto he had always had the happiness of 
seeing Angela leave their mutual room, to seek 
her solitary pillow, with that cheerful sense of 
security which was the best guarantee of sound 


and refreshing slumber. 
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Now the hour of retiring was prolonged—its 
approach observed with pain, and morning 
too often returned without that sense of re- 
invigorated health, which had always hitherto 
marked the lovely and blooming countenance 
of Angela. 

With an innocence that knew no thought of 
harm, her fair expansive brow was offered 
to the affectionate lip of him who possessed 
every claim to her gratitude and devotion but 
those which a husband alone can possess—whio 
had shown towards her every delicate attention, 
every effectual protection and support, but 
those which a husband’s sacred duty can alone 
afford. 

Another fortnight passed, and still no ship 
appeared; but the harrowing spectre of the 
Flying Dutchman was again observed—again 
produced that nervous unhappiness—that in- 
voluntary pining of the mind and body in his 
companion, which Ramsay noted day by day, 
with a distress that conveyed its effects to 


himself. 
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He could now scarcely doubt that he was for 
ever shut out from the world; and still more 
questionable did it begin to appear to him, that 
two beings whom misfortune had banished from 
all its refinements and advantages, should have 
what portion of happiness was still attainable 
by them marred, abnegated, and destroyed by 
an over-scrupulous fastidiousness that, arising 
in an honourable sense of duty, might yet 
become a means of leading him into the other 
extreme, if he took not care to view it in the 
true and proper light. 

Another conjecture here arose to his mind: 
supposing some accident deprived Angela of 
his assistance and care, how cruel, how mise- 
rable would be her lot, condemned to pass the 
remainder of her days without aim, object, 
society, or converse—nothing for which to 
hope, to love, to live—unable to conquer the 
daily difficulties of existence, and sinking be- 
neath the slow effect of the miseries surround- 


ing her. 
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But how different would be her lot if they 
married, and if to the happiness of bestowing 
on him herself she added the tender title of a 
parent—she gained, to swell and guard her 
other joys, those of a mother? If they were 
destined to live on till years should overtake 
them, age, that stiffened his limbs and cut 
short their vigour, would happily, perhaps, have 
matured those of a son, to cheer the decline of 
life, and render its other burthens the more easily 
borne; while, should his existence be sud- 
denly shortened, how inexpressibly would the 
dark portals of death be cheered by the know. 
ledge, that the partner of his affections and sor- 
rows was not left behind without some kindred 
hand to console and care fur her! 

These were serious considerations not easily 
to be overlooked; he determined to wait 
another fortnight, and if no ship appeared in 
the interim to take them from the island, he 
then felt that he should be bound, in every 


point of view, to determine on the course of 
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conduct which he should adopt for the future 
guidance of his own life, and that of her whom 
Providence had committed to his care. 

With all the anxiety of one who considers the 
interval to bear with it matter of the last im- 
portance, Ramsay watched the dim horizon 
during the fortnight succeeding the resolution 
just mentioned. 

The two intervening sabbaths passed, 
marked by the solemn exercises with which he 
had always been accustomed to observe them. 
The last day of the allotted fortnight elapsed, 
and nothing more than the occasional gleam of 
a tiny speck on the dim horizon announced the 
approach of a sail. 

When the sun went down he at once aban- 
doned the hope that had so long tormented 
him, of quitting the island on which he had 
been deserted, and addressed himself to the 
consideration of that course of conduct most 
likely to contribute to the liappiness of himself 
and companion, since they were now to remain 
upon it in all probability for their lives. 
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After most mature and deliberate considera- 
tion, he was unable to discover any satisfactory 
reason which forbad his making a proposal of 
immediate marriage to Miss Livingstone, by that 
form of written contract which was common in 
his own country, and which would establish the 
validity of the union, or the legality of its issue, 
should relenting fortune ever restore them to 
their own country. 

The only difficulty that now presented itself, 
was that of breaking to her the conclusion at 
which he had arrived. Here, however, more 
fortunate than in many things, chance gave 
him an opportunity of so doing, in a mode of 
which he most gladly availed himself. 

Within a few days Angela attained her 
eighteenth year, and on the morning of her 
birthday, after wishing her a long and happy 
recurrence of the anniversary, he placed within 
her hands a paper, folded in the form of a letter, 
and saying, it was his birthday-offering, re- 


quested her to tell him, on his return from 
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shooting, whether it was such a one as she 
could accept. 

“ Nay then,” replied the fair and laughing 
girl, ‘ since it comes from you, I do accept it, 
and that without a moment’s thought or he- 
sitation.” 

“It is like your generosity to do so,” replied 
Ramsay, lifting her hand to his lips; “ but I 
shall not less esteem the kindness, if you as 
readily do so after giving it a day's reflec- 
tion.” 

‘© What can it be then ?” demanded she, her 
colour rising, and her deep blue eyes sparkling 
like sapphires with the ingenuous beauty that so 
distinguished her countenance, raising the pac- 
ket at the same time with the most eager cu- 
riosity, as if no moment should be lost in 
mastering its mystery. 

‘* Not now—do not read it now, Angcla—wait 
till Tam out of sight, and then give it your 
best consideration. I shall not be back much 
before sundown. If you accept my birthday 
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gift, I shall find you in our mutual sitting 
room; if you refuse it, you will have retired to 
the privacy of your own chamber, and I shall 
have been spared the pain of your denying the 
only request the monarch of the isle has ever 


made to his fair and beloved visiter.”’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 


When thou art by, can J of falsehood dream, 


Or falter “ No,” when nature whispers ‘‘ Yes 1” 


Some hint of Ramsay's meaning, and the 
nature of the packet, in all probability, here oc- 
curred to Angela’s mind. ‘The hand which 
Ramsay held trembled violently—the blood 
mounted even to the very summit of her clear, 
ample forehead, and though her eyes were 
averted towards the ground, Ramsay marked 
the large tears coursing each other rapidly over 
the dark silken fringe of lashes, and the war 
of emotion so visibly raging within her bosom. 
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Whispering in her ear the oft-repeated vow 
of affection, and a deep-felt prayer for her happi- 
ness, under any circumstances, Ramsay turned 
away toward the deeper alleys of the forest. 

For some time she watched the gradual 
departure of her lover, as his athletic figure 
faded into the deep and massive gloom of 
the distant trees ; and Angela remained still 
sitting on the rustic bench, near which they had 
parted; her hands were folded before her, and 
contained the still unopened present of the 
morning, and her eyes fixed with deep solemnity 
on the hollow glade. 

Still, at intervals, fell those large bright 
drops, which had traversed over features far 
too lovely ever to be sullied with a tear. Still 
the delicate and high-arched nostril showed 
the ruby current circulating within, from the 
cause that had so excited her mind — still 
the finely formed and slightly pouting lip 


trembled with the nervousness’ of deep feel- 
ing. 
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At last she summoned courage to open the 
paper and read its contents. The crimson on 
her neck fled and came during its perusal, like 
the flashings of the aurora. The eye, so framed 
for the eloquence of every softer feeling, glowed 
bright and piercingly brilliant. Again and 
again the brief writing was gone over. The 
eye, losing its intense brightness, sought the 
repose and reflection of its own lid. The 
colour faded altogether from her face, and she 
reclined her head upon her hands in the 
attitude of deep thought. 

Rising from her seat, after a little time 
thus spent, she retired to the cottage, and fling- 
ing herself on the sofa that had formerly orna- 
mented the cabin of the Alcibiades, poured 
forth her thoughts and prayers to Heaven. 
The paper that Ramsay had given to her was 
simply a writing of marriage, without other 
word or comment. She had placed it within 
her bosom, and, tranquillised and assured at 
once by the act of supplication, she sank into a 


profound slumber. 
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A well-known step first roused her from this 
prolonged repose. She started up, with min- 
gled emotions of fear and love. Something 
seemed to be weighing on her heart—some part 
to be acted or gone through—she knew not 
what. 

The long shadows of evening were falling 
athwart the silent forest as seen from the win- 
dow; and the tall figure of Ramsay passing 
recalled to her the circumstances under which 
she was placed,—the decision she was to give ; 
both of which, from the moment her eyelids 
closed, had of course been totally forgotten. 

Maiden delicacy, powerful love, gratitude, 
and reserve, all struggled in her heart for pre- 
cedence—while the lost time admitted of her 
taking counsel of neither—What course was 
she to pursue? 

Ramsay, meanwhile, was not less avitated— 
truly, indeed, non passibus equis, did he, at 


an earlier hour than he intended, turn his steps 
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towards that home which now contained for 
him all that the earth could yield either of hap- 
piness or misery. 

Again and again, as he approached the 
hallowed spot, did he pause and question of 
himself what answer Angela would give. How 
would he find her? If within that room which 
her future presence was to gladden and adorn, 
with what an eager transport of delight would 
he not rush forward! The light changed—it 
fell upon another and a darker picture. Could 
it be possible that he should find her absent, 
retired—shut from him? How cold, how ter- 
rible a blank would life become ! 

Swayed by these various thoughts, his once 
firm footstep faltered, and more saddened by ap- 
prehension of the latter than exulting in over 
confidence of the former view, he advanced to- 
wards his own door with the slow and dejected 
pace of a criminal, rather than the eager 


fleetness of a lover, whose anxious haste 
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spurns at the dry ground on which it races to 
the goal. 

He reached the cottage, but something 
seemed to rivet his glance to the ground. He 
dared not look in. He gained the entrance 
hall—the inner door stood open. Surely, if she 
were within, it would be closed. He could go 
no further,—his worst fears seemed about to be 
realised. | No—he heard some one within, 
surely. The sense of hearing strained to the 
utmost point of accuracy, distinctly caught the 
heaving breath of some one whose heart 
throbbed beneath no usual impulse. Another 
step brought him in sight of Angela. 

Ignorant of the cause of her involuntary 
presence in that room, he uttered a loud shout 
of joy, and sprang forward. 

Confused—surprised—taken unawares as she 
was—it was too late for thought; but truth, 
nature, and affection supplied its place; and in 


the next moment her tears and blushes were 
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hidden on that bosom which was to prove the 
sacred haven of her life,—the honourable pillow 
_of a mind that was committed pure as the snow 


to the sacred guardianship of a husband. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


The greatest wynde is on the highest hilles, 


The quiete lyfe is in the vale below. 


Ramsay was at length happy. In the fulness 
of his joy, he feared that some impending ca- 
lamity must be near at hand, to balance the 
deep debt he owed to heaven for the perfect 
nature of his bliss. Since Angela’s consent was 
thus mutely given to their marriage, no fur- 
ther mention or notice of it passed between 
them till the following day, when the service 
appointed for that rite was read by them to- 
gether; and their vows of truth and unity 
solemnly uttered before the Deity, whose altars 
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are the hills of his hand, not less than the 
humbler structures of his creatures. 

They then both subscribed the marriage 
writing, which Ramsay, in default of more proc- 
tor-like settlements, had drawn up; and pressing 
to his heart one who was in future to be part 
of himself, Ramsay, with no stoic’s eyes, drew 
his young wife’s trembling arm within his own, 
and, with a feeling of grateful ecstasy that could 
find neither utterance nor expression, they 
rambled towards the shore. 

How doubly beautiful to the entranced pair 
appeared the face of their only parent, their 
sole friend—Nature! The horror which had 
often appeared to hang over the romantic but 
solitary shore of Lonelie seemed vanished for 
ever; and if their eyes sought the sca, it was 
no longer with the ardent wish that it might 
bear some friendly ship towards them, but sim- 
ply that they might, by the admiration of its 
beauties, feed those deep yearnings of the 


soul whose strength had suddenly become so 
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powerfully deepened and augmented within 
them. 

How the day passed they knew not. Ram- 
say twined the exquisitely scented blossoms of 
the golden orange fruit in the glossy ring].-ts of 
his beautiful bride; and while they enjoyed the 
shade of the ancient gloomy cedar, or vast and 
magnificent mahogany tree, he climbed the tower- 
ing date palm, to shower its luscious fruit near 
the worshipped feet of Angela, or shook down 
the milk-bearing cocoa-nut to supply the wants 
of thirst. 

With fancy soaring wild over the beautiful 
picture around them, the future seemed gilded 
with the reflected brightness of those happy 
hours; and when, as the sun sank into the 
burnished world of western waters, they, too, 
sought their home amid the coolness of the 
evening, the thousand harmonies of the grove, 
and the soothing repose of nightfall, the pos- 
session of worlds, however rich in produce or 
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civilised in cultivation, could have added no- 
thing to their hopes, nothing to their joy. 

The hours which proffer to man’s enjoyment 
delights like these, are as the trees in Aladdin’s 
cave, budding with jewels of inestimable riches 
—gems beyond price. Few there are in life 
who have not, at some past period, clasped 
in their hands the glowing fruit. Alas! with 
what a strange host of feelings do we look back 
at the time of their possession ! 

Prized not as they should have been, re- 
tained not as they might have been, it is only 
as experience succeeds to youth we learn the 
painful lesson, that of such a flowering there is 
no second spring—of such a fruition no return- 
ing summer! No forthcoming autumn permits 
us to reap the second crop of such a harvest, 
and the cold torpidity of winter can alone sur- 
vive their flight ! 

Such was not the case, however, with Angela 


and Ramsay. Formed, happily, in a mould 
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which fitted them expressly for the quiet tran- 
quillity and wise share of happiness that fall 
to those who have set up the palladium of their 
innocent pleasures in solitude, it was still 
enough to them that they remained to each other, 
untouched by illness and unvexed by care. 

The beauty of the surrounding scenery, the 
fairy nature of the climate in which they dwelt, 
even the very labours and occupation to which 
their position incessantly forced them, added to 
the durability of the music that rounded in the 
harmony of their lives. 

No idle, envious fools, shut out from every 
chance of bliss in their own persons, were 
there to make or meddle with tales malicious 
or absurd. Nothing tended to draw away one 
kind emotion from the mutual service of each 
other. The very fact of their banishment in 
the lonely desert where they lived, hemmed 
them in with every kind forbearance—every 
anxiety to oblige and delight each other, as 
naturally as the ocean bounded in their isle. 
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Month after month glided away in this un- 
disturbed serenity of delight; and had their votes 
been taken up to the end of the first twelve- 
month which ensued upon their marriage, as 
to whether they should return to the jarring 
world, or remain in the little Eden that wit- 
nessed all their felicity, they would have pre- 
ferred to have seen neither man nor ship to 
tempt them to the folly of risking an exquisite 
certainty for a doubtful advantage. 

With these feelings, they had long ceased to 
regard the sea as a likely channel which was 
to bring a ship to their rescue; and if, as 
I have said, their eyes ever wandered over its 
horizon, it was with any feeling rather than that 
anxious scrutiny which a year before had _pre- 
vailed with such intense strength in Ramsay’s 
mind, 

Even the sight of the Flying Dutchman, 
which they still occasionally saw, gave scarcely 
more than the transient alarm that lasted out 


its presence; and if Angela still shrank closer 


~ 
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to her husband, as its thrilling and spectral 
appearance called up all the woman in her heart, 
she felt that it was her husband who stood be- 
side her; and in the very name alone she found 
a tower of strength—a portion of herself more 
dear than her weak tongue could tell, or throb- 
bing heart bear witness for. 

Accidents they had, and crosses, and more 
than once in their inseparable ramble had en- 
countered perils that threatened for the moment 
to dash to earth their almost perfect joy; but 
these passed gradually away from time to time 
as they occurred, and like night mists leaving 
the moon more brilliant from momentary 
shadow, so they felt their peace and tranquillity 
the more insured, from its having withstood a 
few of those threatened calamities which are 


the inseparable concomitants of life. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Of dim and solitary loveliness 
I learn’d the language of another world. 


M aneRrev. 


A TWELVEMONTH, then, had passed over the 
heads of Angela and Ramsay. The former 
was now nineteen, and the latter five-and- 
twenty ; an age that promised every conge- 
niality of sentiment, while it placed the bur- 
then on the right shoulder. Health and a long 
life were before them—more brilliant, more de- 
lightful, than most mortals may hope to enjoy. 
With every succeeding day their mere tem- 
poral comforts had been increasing about them, 


and that deep bathos from love to life, we must 
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as a veracious chronicler, explain and declare. 
To all the vegetables, fruits, and productions 
natural to the island, Ramsay had added from 
the frigate’s stores both potatoes and peas; 
while the Alcibiades, having still had on board, 
when Ramsay first discovered her, some of the 
porcine creation, a few goats, and several fowls, 
these living treasures had so increased upon his 
hands, as to render want next to impossible, 
without some sudden mortality which it was idle 
to anticipate. 

The soil, moreover, was so prolific, that two 
days’ labour out of the seven sufficed most 
amply for reaping all that they required from 
its grateful bosom. The ship had of course 
contained a great quantity of flour, and though 
much had to be thrown away from its condition, 
a plentiful supply still remained ; and failing 
this, he had discovered one of the species of 
palms, whose fruit would supply all the fari- 
naceous food that they were likely to require. 

Considerable leisure, then, was thus left on 


HS 
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the hands of the young married couple; and 
when all the repairs necessary to their house, 
their clothes, and other minor duties had been 
discharged, they read and re-read the small 
library the wreck had brought to shore; and, 
while the sun permitted, amused themselves 
in those out-door recreations which best pre- 
serve the health both of body and mind. 

On the first anniversary of their wedding, 
the past year seemed to have gone like a dream 
of a summer morning ; and, filled with gratitude 
for the past and security in the future, they 
thought with equal pride and pleasure that not 
a moment’s uneasiness had ever found expres- 
sion from the lips of either. 

A few months more, and the prospect of 
their happiness was likely still further to be 
increased ; but some portion of care and anx- 
iety, at the same time, once more found an en- 
trance into their little paradise; and though 
neither of them could contemplate the blessing 


of such an addition to their happiness without 
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intense rapture, yet the fond father could not 
but anticipate with dread the increased danger 
which such an event must bring with it on 
Angela. 

But even these very forebodings increased, if 
such a thing were possible, the devoted and 
idolising tenderness with which he regarded the 
young, fair, happy thing that ministered around 
him. 

How beautiful they looked! Ramsay, in all 
the firm, elastic hardihood of manly vigour, his 
features bronzed and mellowed, and his limbs 
developed by toil, exposure, and exercise, and 
his glossy black hair curling in wild luxuriance 
over a sinall, well-set head, and a countenance 
as frank as day. 

Around him frolicked Angela; light and 
sylph-like in her motions as Ariel, her frame was 
yet rounded with all the grace that captivates us 
most in women; her exquisite face laughing, 
bright, and mobile as the mimosa, to the 


passing action of the moment. She smiled, and 
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her fond husband thought that mirth had never 
yet worn so lovely a form before. Some pensive 
story “ which his youth had suffered” became 
the theme, and the deep-set eyes of blue were 


the very soul of expressive melancholy ; while 


‘« Adding zest to life’s young spring of joy, 
The gay and golden natives of the clime, 
On wings that lately brushed the rainbow's hues, 
Fed from her royal hand, and proffered homage, 


Like gorgeous vassals, to the Queen of Love ;” 


serving, with many other pets which their cottage 
already sheltered, to engage those superabun- 
dant cares and affections which females seem to 
feel the necessity of bestowing, though they, 
with Angela, were soon to possess an infinitely 
more suitable channel in which to pour forth 
all their natural tenderness. 

Hitherto she had been Ramsay's inseparable 
companion: while he tilled the willing earth 
for their support, she sat by him in the shade, 


and either watched, or read, or sang to him. 
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With that mechanical facility which he had 
found so great a blessing in his extremity, 
he had constructed for his bride a gittern, 
similar to those which he had often seen used 
by the natives of many tropical countries. 
There was certainly nothing very complex in 
its make, nor superlative in its sound, being 
contrived from nothing more than the woody 
shell of a dried gourd or pumpkin, of a large 
elongated shape, which he found growing wild. 
The necessary strings for it formed his greatest 
difficulty ; but it was Ramsay’s boast that no 
obstacle could overcome him, and, after many 
trials, success rewarded his labours by an in- 
strument which, though poor in itself, served 
as an accompaniment to a voice, music indeed 
to him at any time, but thrilling with tran- 
scendent power when its liquid notes awoke, in 
those enchanting groves, the dear familiar songs 
of boyhood and of home. 

When at such moments, his heart swelling 


with a rapture in her society that partook of 
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madness, and his love bordering too closely on 
idolatry, he thought of the bare chance of losing 
her, tears gushed from eyes that knew but 
could not resist their weakness, and the possi- 
bility of her loss overshadowed him with 
despair. 

But he could not, he would not, believe that 
fate had so cruel a blow in store for him after 
all he had suffered ; and resolutely shutting his 
eyes to the danger, he determined to exert him- 
self to the utmost to avert it when it arrived, 
and not idly torment himself, and consequently 
her, by presentiments of an evil that might 
never arise, or indeed be partly brought on by 
foolish predisposition. 

Still he viewed with dread her constant wish 
to accompany him as heretofore, though he 
could not find it in his heart to keep her at 
home in solitude, while he tasted the delights 
of the fresh air; and the charm of her socicty 
was magic indeed. 


Whatever might be his pursuit—fishing, 
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shooting, tilling, or sauntering among the gor- 
geous scenes of tropical loveliness around him— 
life seemed wanting in its brightest spell, if his 
ear missed the melody of her lips—if his arm 
bore not the gentle weight of hers, or his eyes 
saw not the personation of her gifted mind in 
the radiant countenance that indexed it. 

Often would he question of himself if such 
happiness were not too great—too perfect to 
endure? Who, indeed, in the warm dreams of 
youth and devotion, has not sighed for such 
an Egeria* of the soul ? 

* See an account of the grotto and valley near Rome, de- 
scribed with such exquisite truth and tenderness in Childe 
Harold. 

‘‘ Kgeria, sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast, whate’er thou art 
Or wert—a young Aurora of the air, 

The nympholepsy of some fond despair , 


Or it might be a beauty of the earth, 


Who found a more than common votary there 


Too much adoring si 





Cuitpe Haroxp, Canto iv. Stanza cxv, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Oft to the hovels of the worldly wise 


Young Love and Fortune steal in sorrow’s guise. 


STILL time stole on with all the swiftness that 
marks the flight of happiness from man; still 
Ramsay’s nervousness increased. At length, 
one morning, unable to confine his uneasiness 
to his own bosom, yet not daring to give 
expression to it in his young wife's presence, 
he put his gun on his shoulder, and stole 
quietly and unobserved away, to indulge his 
grief in a lonely ramble, leaving Angela busy 
with a book, and not suspecting that he was 


absent farther than the garden. 
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Having rambled to a greater distance than 
he had originally intended, and having made 
himself fully as wretched and miserable as it 
was possible for him to do, he began to con- 
ceive that the end of his walk was pretty well 
accomplished. and that it was time he should 
think of returning. 

At this critical juncture, his strolling had 
led him to the edge of a narrow defile, which, 
almost impassable, and wholly overshadowed by 
the thick growth of trees, must, as he conceived, 
lead down to the shore. 

The spot he had often before observed, with 
a determination of exploring its unknown pass, 
not then, because he had no time, but on 
the morrow. 

This to-morrow, however, to a man who had 
such an abundance of time on his hands, seemed 
resolved, very strangely and perversely, never 
toarrive. Atthe present moment he really had 
less leisure for such an adventurous effort to 


explore, than he had often possessed before ; 
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and this, therefore, the contradictory and in- 
consistent nature of man’s disposition, I sup- 
pose, led him to adopt for the undertaking. 
After scrambling and cutting his way for 
some distance through the tortuous winding 
of what, in the rainy season, scemed to be a 
considerable water-course, he gained a rocky 
sort of table-land, terminating in a point, be- 
neath which lay the bright clear sands of the 
sea, which gently murmured on their glittering 
margin. ‘lhe tone of its soft but treacherous 
music spoke peace to his soul. The height 
of a few feet alone separated him from the 
surface of the sands; anda walk by their placid 
ripples would refresh his mind, wearied by its 
own conflict. An abrupt precipice of rock 
rose on his left hand, and jutting out, screened 
everything in that direction from his view; on 
his left stretched the broken shore, wooded to 
the very summit of the sea-cliffs, and gleaming 
in the many and rich tints of blue and green, 


of brown, of purple, and of yellow. Stooping 
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hastily down to shorten as much as possible the 
leap he had to make to the shore, he dislodged 
several large stones from the bed of the water- 
course, and these, rumbling over the rocks with 
considerable sound, reverberated on every side, 
—he only gave them time to fix themselves, so 
that he might see how to clear them in his leap, 
and then, with that confident and heedless cou- 
rage that so distingyi..hed him, he thought not of 
the mode in which he should regain his posi- 
tion, but sprang at once down the twelve or 
thirteen feet to the ground below. 

Hardly had he alighted, when the thought 
passed vaguely through his mind, as to how he 
should get up again. But accustomed to over- 
come everything by the determined bent of his 
nature, he imagined that some other spot would 
offer greater facility, or if not, he would find 
some means of scaling that. 

After taking a few turns upon the sand, 
and marking how rapidly the tide came in, 


he bethought himself of the possibility of 
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Angela’s becoming alarmed at his absence, 
and how little she was calculated to withstand 
its effects. 

Determining by his haste to make up for 
lost time, Ramsay approached the spot from 
which he had leapt. But there, to his chagrin, 
he now for the first time observed the smooth 
‘steep face of the rock, at least twelve feet high 
at the lowest point—a height contemptible in 
itself to a man who, with the slenderest means, 
would have climbed precipices, but apt to prove 
very formidable to one who possessed no better 
means of scaling it than those with which na- 
ture had provided him in his hands and feet. 

Knowing the uncertainty of being able to 
turn these to account, and the loss of time that 
might occur in doing so, while Angela, with a 
natural and fevered impatience, might be won- 
dering at his unexplained absence, and watch- 
ing his return—perhaps even in her anxiety 
gone out to seek him—Ranmsay hurriedly ran 


along the little bay in which he was thus im- 


fer 
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prisoned, sceking for some spot where he might 
more easily find access to the woods above. To 
his dismay, he now ascertained that he had de- 
scended by a little valley to the shore; and 
the high hills, rising on either side, shelved 
over the beach precipitously, and terminated 
their capes in deep water. To the right, where 
all further view was so shut out, this was more 
particularly the case, while to the left he had 
the grief and additional mortification of per- 
ceiving the shores near which his own cottage 
stood—that beloved home he was so anxious to 
regain. 

Could he but get round one point, this were 
a matter easily accomplished; but that point 
could only be passed by swimming, and our 
hero was already, as we have seen, too well 
acquainted with the tenants of the deep, not to 
know that his first plunge would end in his 
last struggle. 

Tormenting and perplexing as his position 


was, the more so from having brought it upon 
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himself without necessity, and by his own 
thoughtlessness, he yet found that he must 
make the best of it. Every moment that he 
was losing was of that precious and irredeemable 
nature, for whose loss nothing could compen- 
sate. 

He saw clearly that the tide was accustomed 
to flow six or seven feet high against the steep 
cliff; and if the water once found him there, 
with sufficient depth to float one of those vora- 
cious monsters whom he so detested, a death 
the most horrible and revolting must end the 
exquisite dream of bliss that he had for the 
last swift year and a half enjoyed. The very 
thought made his blood curdle; and, with an 
agitation in itself sufficient to have paralysed 
most men’s energies, he sct himself seriously to 
consider and combat the dangers that besct 
him. 

Again and again he looked at the trivial 
height of the place he had to climb, exclaiming, 
half in anger, half in contempt, ‘* Why, it is 
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but thirteen feet at the outside.” But, how- 
ever much he might set his mind above them, 
no effort that he could make seemed likely to 
place his body in the same enviable position. 
After trying for sume time in vain to scale 
the smooth and abrupt declivity, he endeavour- 
ed with his tomahawk to notch out a few steps 
that should answer his purpose; but this was 
indeed shaving blocks with a razor; the blade 
only chipped at the corners and edges, and left 
him worse off than before. He next tried whe- 
ther, by placing his musket against the cliff, 
muzzle downward, on a stone, he could so 
mount on its butt; yet this was but a poor 
distance to gain: after many trials, the musket 
gave way likewise. He next tried, by running 
from the sea and jumping up, whether he 
could not get his hands upon the ledge of the 
accursed spot. But thirteen feet of height is 
truly arduous for the most vigorous of men— 
since Crichton’s day—to think of leaping. The 


first two or three futile efforts told him so; 
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but the thoughts of Angela’s agony and sus- 
pense as the time of his prolonged absence stole 
on, gave to our hero the momentary strength 
of that giant Despair; taking a good run 
with heart of grace, he, at one tremendous 
spring, placed his grasp upon the edge of the 
ledge. 

One or two stones thus loosened, immediately 
rolled down on his defenceless head ; but he 
was too fearfully excited to be sensible of minor 
ills, and being of little weight, he bowed his 
neck till the shower passed over it, hanging, 
meanwhile, suspended. 

The rubbish fallen, he endeavoured, with 
prolonged and extraordinary exertions, to fix 
his feet on some inequality of the rock, however 
slight, which would enable him to make good 
the advantage he had gained; but, what with 
the action of the sea and the natural evenness 
of the rock, his efforts were vain. 


He felt his strength gradually ebbing, as his 
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feet slipped again and again from under him, 
bruising and lacerating his knees, and his whole 
weight dependent on his aching arms. Still he 

ould not give way—he would not be beaten ; 
vain as was the effort, he continued to make it, till 
the exhausted muscles, giving way before his un- 
quenchable spirit was touched, his fingers re- 
luctantly, and against his will, lost their power 
of a firm hold, on the round worn edges of the 
ledge above him, and he once more fell heavily 
on the sands beneath; a bitter example of the 
ease with which we all can rush into danger, 
and of the difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
extricating ourselves from it. 

When poor Ramsay thus found himself baffled 
once more, he sat for a few seconds on the sand 
upon which he had fallen, deliberating, with 
as much coolness as he could summon to the 
_ assistance of his discomfited spirit, what was 
next to be done. He now, for the first time, 
had a moment's leisure to perceive that both 
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his head and knees were bleeding copiously, 
‘and, what was of more consequence, his hands 
also; for his struggle with the flinty cliff had 
torn some of his nails off, and much of the 
cuticle from both palms and fingers. 

But he gave no care to trifles such as 
these—his whole soul was with Angela—her 
grief—her sorrow—her wonder—her deepening 
alarm. 

His rage boiled over to think that a paltry 
twelve feet height of rock should, from his want 
of all appliances, be allowed to overcome one who 
had conquered so much. His bitter regret and 
self-accusations became loud and deep on his 
own folly ; first, for leaving the cottage without 
mentioning to Angela the fact of his absence, 
and next, for idly thrusting himself into un- 
needed danger, when so much more than his 
own life and pleasure was to be consulted in 
the risk. 

But this was idle. These torturing regrets 
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and this delay impeded rather than helped for- 
ward his march over the perils, proving decpes 
round him every’ minute; and with strength, 
alas! considerably diminished, and with a 
heart foreboding and saddened, though not 
subdued, he, bleeding and trembling with ex- 
citement, arose once more to the task. 

‘¢ Perhaps,” thought he, “if I tie my hand- 
kerchief to my tomahawk, and throw it up as 
far as possible, it may get hooked in some of the 
stems of the trees that grow so closcly down 
the cliff’ Over and over again he tried the 
experiment, but the tether wus not long enough 
to reach the desired distance, and each time 
the tomahawk came resistlessly home. 

Yet he could not—would not believe that 
such a paltry impediment was to overwhelm 
him and his hopes; and stilling the tumult in 
his breast with that mastery of mind which the 
nobler degrees of intellect only can command, 
and banishing the remembrance of Angela, which 
tended more than anything else to unnerve him, 

12 
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he walked along that part of the beach which 
«was still uncovered by the advancing tide, with 
all that terrible coolness and calm demeanour 
which undaunted bravery enables its possessor 


to summon, to face down death. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Then shall man’s voice be hushed within thy walls, 


And Death reign undisputed monarch there. 


Wuat would not Ramsay, in those moments, 
have given for that chance-directed tree that 
turned up so readily to his hand before encoun- 
tering the shark ? Then the possession of it only 
saved the expenditure of a few moments of idle 
time—now it would save his whole existence, 
and, still dearer, infinitely dearer, than any 
such selfish consideration, the existence—at 
any rate, the hopes, the happiness of her in 


whose joys his own were inextricably wrapped. 
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Hoping, praying, struggling with his feel- 
ings, Ramsay paced along the shore, gazing in- 
tensely around him for such a godsend; but 
none was to be seen. The envious and gigantic 
hills frowned above him on every side, and shut 
in their unhappy prey ; and he who had fought 
so many battles with his fate, had struggled on 
such stormy seas, began, for the first time, 
seriously to think that his hour was come. 

Wearied as he was with the long exertions he 
had made, he was not one, even on the field of 
death, to let his spirit ebb dully forth without 
a struggle with his foe. He would return to 
the baffling, paltry, tantalising spot once more, 
and see if, by piling up stones and sand, he 
could not so far diminish the height as to reach 
the top. But on looking around him, the stones 
were too few, and cither small loose shingle, or 
massive detached fragments of rock, that not 
even his strength could have moved when fresh, 
much less now. 


_ A favourite is said to have no friends, and an 
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unfortunate might well be classed in the same 
miserable condemnation. Out of minor afflic- 
tions many good turns of fortune come to re- 
lieve us; but, in the sadder crises of life, every- 
thing indifferently seems to declare war upon 
the falling. Abortive as this last attempt was, 
it was even now more limited in its scope than 
it would have been, if adopted at first. 

The sea had risen to a point where, as 
it approached the cliff, the sand sank rather 
than rose. The natural consequence ensued : 
the water rushed in like a perfect flood, and in 
a few minutes Ramsay was walking hurriedly 
to and fro, and vainly, and now, alas! languidly, 
trying to accomplish what he could not effeet, 
ankle-deep in water. 

The fatal conviction of his approaching death 
at last broke upon him with an agony not to 
he told. He looked seaward, and there he 
descried, forming a dotted line outside the 
bank of sand, a few yards off, at which the 


shore commenced shelving in, the protruding 
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fins and black heads of his abhorrent enemies, 
the sharks; all crowding round to rush upon 
him—all thronging forward with that most won- 
derful instinct for which they are so singular, 
and which, 10 all-probability, is based upon their 
acute sense of smell. 

Alas! how brief a space of time would elapse 
before their horrid teeth would be gnashing 
through and through his limbs, and tearing 
from one another’s Jaws, in bloody contest, that 
form on which, but a few hours since, Angela, 
the soft, the gentle Angela, had hung with all 
a lover’s—a wife’s—a mother’s tenderness ! 

Fury, rage, madness, everything was in that 
thought !—but despair. Again he tried the 
leap he had before failed to effect, and he now 
perceived how greatly his strength was dimi- 
nished, and how completely every chance of es- 
cape gone. All that remained for him todo was 
to raise such a pile as he could of stone, sand, and 
seaweed, and standing upon this, take his chince. 

Again he applied himself to his last labours ; 
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never cast down, however beaten, and running 
and splashing through the advancing tide, he 
endeavoured to heap as high a mound as pos- 
sible. But with such materials—the stone so 
scarce, the seaweed lying so scattered, and the 
sand wet, and necessarily dug with his hands 
from under the surface of the water—it was not 
to be expected that he could succeed in raising 
any mass at all large enough to support his 
weight, or high enough to ward off his insatiable 
foes. 

During a comparative stillness in his opera- 
tions, while arranging his materials in the best 
way he could, a loud and sudden splash broke 
on his ear, and startled him into turning round. 
The largest of his enemies had made a dart 
over the ridge of sand, thinking that the water 
was not so shallow, and now lay floundering on 
the shore, half covered with*the waves, and with 
its gaping jaws idly gasping for its prey, not 
two ‘yards from his feet. 

As the danger thickened, Ramsay’s self-pos- 
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session and calmness seemed to concentrate 
themselves into a dying focus of their 
power. 

“Tt is time, indeed, to retreat to my strong- 
hold!” said he, sighing as he watched the vast 
efforts of the betrayed monster. ‘ At another 
moment, and how I would have joyed to tempt 
the battle with that wretch! Now !—yet why 
not now? Die since I must, let us first slay 
our foe, though it be but a fish !” 

The eagerness of combat, the rapture of the 
strife— certaminis gaudia”—for a moment lit 
up his features, which the whirlwind of con- 
tending passions had before made pallid. 
Snatching up the remains of his tomahawk, and 
advancing with the swift foot of the avenger 
towards his terrific game, he lifted his hand to 
strike. 

The shark’s small black eye caught the move- 
ment. A tremendous effort, aided by the deep- 
ening water, enabled it to launch forward and 


meet its assailant halfway. Its round, blunt 
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nose struck absolutely against Ramsay’s leg— 
his foot almost entered the creature’s mouth. But 
it sought not this: its object was to turn round 
on its back, according toits instinct, and seize its 
prey, which its short under-jaw prevented it 
from doing in any other manner. In another 
moment, the limb would be crushed to atoms in 
its resistless gripe, himself dragged down, and 
gorged, or carried out among the shoal, and 
torn limb from limb. 

Now in this awful moment his stern eye 
quailed not, nor did his lip quiver. He at- 
tempted not to withdraw his foot from the 
monster’s reach. Up flashed his broken toma- 
hawk in the setting sun, and down it swept. 
Urged by his last remaining strength, the still 
existing portion of its blade passed, ere the fish 
could effect its turn, keenly through the white 
muscular throat of the shark, at the axis of its 
destroying jaws, severing everything to the 
very back-bone. ‘The whole sea around him 


was a sudden pool of blood, and, almost without 
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deigning to cast a look on his disabled victim, 
Ramsay, with the last flush of conquest on his 
brow, leapt on his little tumulus. Turning 
from the revolting sight before him, where the 
bleeding and dying fish, in its last terrific 
struggles, was set upon and torn in rags by its 
hungry and voracious companions, he once 
more examined if there was any chance of 
escape which he had overlooked. Alas! there 
was none. 

As a Jast resource, he called long, loudly, fran- 
tically—“* Angela! Angela! Angela!” But 
the mocking, deafening echo alone met his fast- 
sinking voice, and repeated harshly to his ear 
that gentle and beloved name. ‘That she must 
long since have wandered forth to seek him he 
knew—he was sure. It was possible that kind 
Heaven might have directed her steps that 
way. Could she only have appeared above— 
only have handed him her neckerchief, a branch 
of a tree, the slightest thread almost, with his in- 


vention, would have enabled him to devise means 
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for surmounting that mocking, that fatal 
rock. 

But she heard not—she came not. That 
voice which she would have given her existence 
at that very moment to hear, reached her not— 
she was far distant, far away. Nothing now 
could save him—he must die! He swallowed 
with a convulsive energy the sob of irrepressible 
anguish that rose within his bosom at the 
thought; and since it must be so, he breathed 
hastily and fervently a prayer to Heaven, to 
guide and guard her from whom he was snatched 
so suddenly, so cruelly away. 

That thought choked him—he could go no 
further. Even the shuddering horror of his 
own approaching fate faded into insignificance, 
at the thought of the pale, helpless, despairing, 
wretched Angela, unable to assist herself, pro- 
tect her infant, or even have the miserable 
satisfaction of dispelling the terrors of suspense 
by the knowledge of his dreadful end. Of 


what strong materials must that mind have been 
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formed, that, loving as he did, could think of 
this, and not fall into absolute madness! 

His dreadful reverie was, however, suddenly 
broken as by a voice from the grave,—deep and 
severe. He who had heard no sound of human 
accents save his own and the silvery tones of 
her he loved, since his lot had been cast upon 
that lonely strand — looked round upon the 
sea, and there—if his mind had not wandered 
beneath the poignancy of his woe—he beheld 
a boat pulling straight on shore, the officers and 


men wearing the dress of Old Britain’s navy. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


So in our dreams, when danger threatens loud, 


Some unexpected succour comes to hand, 


aL 


Perplexing more than every peril past. 


Wuitx, with reason tottering on the verge of 
insanity, Ramsay stood hesitating whether or 
not he could yield belief to the reality of ap- 
proaching rescue, the light boat shot along the 
surface of the wave, with arrowlike rapidity, 
right towards the spot where he stood. 

Some sudden command he heard given, but 
he hardly knew what it meant, though his eyes 
were riveted on the boat. Such a collee- 
tion of undefined and harrowing images filled 
his mind, that nothing clear or decided was 


retained upon its mirror. 
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The tossing in of the men’s oars, as the bow 
of the boat dashed against his little hillock, 
led him to conclude what it must have been. 
Aghast and incredulous, still he could not believe 
that this was more than a wily cheat of over- 
wrought fancy, and he shrank against the 
first abrupt rock, over which he had so rashly 
precipitated himself, and had been so unable to 
reclimb, weak, bleeding, almost dying; still 
in his gleaming eye-balls might have been 
read the determination to sell his life as dearly 
as possible ; and that eye, in hours of quiet, soft 
gentle and affectionate, now bloodshot and glow- 
ing, like a living coal, spoke of fiercer fires than 
those of reason. ‘The first thing that seemed to 
rouse him to this world, was his observing that 
the boat’s crew fell furiously upon the expectant 
sharks, striking them fiercely with their oars, 
and some with their cutlasses; while the ani- 
mals, alarmed by the splash of water, and some 


perhaps by blows received, drew off to-a safer 
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distance, theugh still: encircling the boat and 
Ramsay, and waiting the moment when they 
could dart effectively at the doomed. 

When the seamen perceived that they had 
driven off those hideous creatures, they turned 
their eyes upon the solitary man, who, with his 
‘back to the rock, his face pale, wild, haggard, 
and streaked with blood, his clothes torn and 
wet, and his hand fiercely and resolutely grasp- 
ing the handle of his tomahawk, was no bad 
personation of dying courage. 

A minute’s pause they gave—a minute’s 
searching scrutiny in silence and in wonder— 
and then the captain in the stern-sheets, breaking 
silence, exclaimed— 

“J say, my fine fellow, you’re what you may 
call close-hauled, I think; where the devil did 
you spring from ?” 

‘The accents of his own language falling from 
friendly though unknown lips, conveyed strange 
transports to his heart, and told him, miracu- 


lous as it seemed, that he was saved! His 
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hand fell powerless to his side+—his breast 
heaved with unusual impulse—the glare for- 
sook his eye for some softer emotion—and in the 
next instant he had sprung amongst them, with 
open arms, and still more open heart. With a 
fearful eagerness they could not refuse, he im- 
plored them to pull away for a point of land 
to which he directed them, with the least loss of 
time. This point was the nearest approach to 
his own so lately happy cottage; but when he 
thought of what might now await him with- 
in its walls, his suffering was scarcely less 
than when, nerved to the last pitch, he awaited 
the most horrible death that the mind can well 
imagine. 

It needed no other spur to the activity of 
the boat’s-crew than the statement of the 
facts. Their long oars bent to the water, as 
they dashed their light gig along, while the 
officer hailed a vessel not far off to make sail and 
steer by them, as she was going at a much 


slower rate of speed. 
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Scarcely had the boat touched the shore by 
the side of the old wreck, than away flew Ram- 
say with one or two of his strange visitors to 
the cottage. With a sinking heart he looked 
into every room :—no Angela was to be found. 
Grief and dismay scemed to seal up the springs 
of utterance, as he thus found the confirmation 
of his fears. Again and again, the neighbour- 
ing woods and lovely bowers, through which 
they had so often roved in perfect and over- 
flowing joy, resounded with the name of their 
fairest ornament. 

No answer came back to the fond distracted 
call; but the agonised cry rang through the 
deep and darkening arches of the forest, les- 
sening and lessening in its force, till it died 
away in a melancholy murmur, that sounded 
to Ramsay as the death-knell of his hopes, the 
moaning of her guardian spirit over the sad 
fate that had befallen her. 


Then were remorse, regret, repentance, 
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busy at his heart ; then was the voice of self- 
condemnation louder and more deep—more un- 
answerable than he at least had ever expe- 
rienced—had ever deemed it possible to feel. 
This was his folly—his thoughtlessness — his 
deed. Thus had he repaid all of devotion, ten- 
derness, and love, that it was possible for a 
woman to bestow. Now—now, she might be 
no more—perhaps even at that moment was 
expiring in some spot where, could he find 
her, she might still be rescued. 

Yet who could say where she might have 
wandered—or what might have befallen her? 
His own recent and unexpected dangers added 
a fearful degree of truth to this dread, and in 
the abandonment of his grief he could only 
convulsively grasp his lacerated hands, and 
groan aloud. 

His companions witnessed his agony, but, 
still more ignorant how to avert it, stood sor- 


rowfully around, in silence and surprise. At 
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this moment an indistinct noise was heard in 
the distant recesses of the grove; a few of the 
leaves of the neighbouring forest were heard to 
rustle, accompanied by that peculiar brushing 
of the underwood in the distance, which indi- 
cates the passage or presence of some living 
animal. 

Without thinking of or contemplating any- 
thing in the least degree unkind, or likely to 
wound the feelings of the agonised husband, 
the attention of the thoughtless seamen was at 
once abstracted. 

Cooped up so long on board a small brig at 
sea, the least of the excitements of the shore 
became a matter of the greatest joy to them. 
Fully believing that the motion in the thicket 
was occasioned by some beast of prey, the 
natural impulses of the chase banished every 
other thought. Three or four muskets were in 
an instant levelled, their butts brought to 
the shoulders of their bearers, and fingers laid 
‘on the triggers. 
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““Hallo, my boys! here’s a shot!” was the 
Immediate shout of all. 

“ Stay, my men—stay for your lives !” cried 
Ramsay, flinging himself before the threaten- 
ing barrels,—‘ this is no beast of prey; this 
is something more than any beast I have ever 
seen in the island. Follow me, one of you— 
follow me. See, here it comes. Ha! who’s 
spaniel is this ?” 

“Spaniel, sir! By Jove, so it is! I 
wouldn’t the beast had been hurt for a week’s 
extra pay. "Tis thé captain’s pet dog, sir; 
she was under the stern-sheets when I left the 
boat. But there’s something up now at any 
rate—Hey, Flora! Flora !” 

“‘ Follow her, follow her with me, my man ; 
she knows you. Great God! she may have 
found my wife. Forward for your life, or we 
may already be too late.” ; 

With a short quick bark, that only ceased 
while the animal was endeavouring to make its 


way through the brushwood, the spaniel took a 
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straight line with every mark of speed, as if 
it knew full well how great was the value at 
stake. 

Every few minutes the sagacious creature 
made a pause, or retraced a few steps, when it 
found that the larger animals behind, with all 
their boasted reason, were unable to surmount 
obstacles as fust as its own small size enabled 
it to creep through them. Thus yard by yard 
it led them through paths that neither Ramsay 
nor any other human being had, in all proba- 
bility, ever trodden before. At every step the 
agitated hopes of Ramsay grew stronger. 

He was right in his conjecture. - How indeed 
could he have mistaken the object that no gift 
of language could have more plainly declared ? 
The spaniel suddenly halting beneath the boughs 
of a vast cedar, and barking vehemently as it 
reached its overshadowed trunk, Ramsay and 
his companion hurried up, and there, at its 
base, on the dried cones and branches, lay the 


senseless form of Angela just as she had fallen. 
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Long indeed was the suspense which Ramsay 
had to endure before he was blessed with the 
hope of her revival. By her side lay a fresh 
plucked branch of oranges: peeling one of 
these, and moistening her pale and delicate 
lips with the juice, and allowing the body to 
recline further back, that the blood, once 
more circulating in the head, might restore 
animation, with fear and trembling he awaited 
his doom, in the fact of her revival. 

It was not until he had called frequently 
upon her name, with every endearing supplica- 
tion that love in such alarm could suggest, that 
she showed: any symptoms of returning life. 
Slowly, at length, re-opened on him those eyes, 
which, like Cornelia’s children, were the dearest 
treasures life possessed. The rapture of that 
restoration seemed, however, a full atonement 
for all the horrors of the day, chequered only 
by the reflection that its consequences might 
not yet be fully revealed to him, or its evils at 


an end. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Ah! who on gems of luxury or love 


Can place the worth they merit, save by loss ? 


WuetuHeER from exhaustion, or the delight of 
seelng Ramsay restored to her, Angela uttered 
not a word; and lifting her gently in his arms, 
on he bore her with the utmost care towards 
the cottage, forgetful, amid stronger feelings, 
of all he had himself undergone. Thinking it 
would be as well to prepare her for the sight 
of so many strangers, he on the road briefly 
related the circumstances which had restored 
him to some of his countrymen 
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Having entered the cottage unseen from the 
rear, and taken the steps most likely to guard 
against the ills to be apprehended from her 
anxiety and exhaustion, he learned how correct 
had been his conjectures as to her course of 
conduct. 

Alarmed by his absence, she had waited at 
home till her fears would allow her to do so 
‘no longer,—when she wandered out in every 
direction in which she conceived herself most 
likely to meet him; but not daring to pro- 
ceed far, lest she should miss the object of 
her search, she constantly returned to the cot- 
tage, found it still empty, and with increas- 
ing grief set forth again, till, in utter weari- 
ness and despair, she cast herself down to die, 
and knew nothing more till she awoke to find 
Ramsay leaning over her. | 

We may well imagine the feelings of Angela, 
on hearing to what humble agency she was 
in all probability indebted for restoration to 
that life which for her possessed so many 
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charms of unsurpassable interest, so many ties of 
the most tender and endearing kind. Folding 
the dumb and recently-acquired friend in her 
arms, it was scarcely possible that a being en- 
dowed with reason could have received more 
passionate assurances of gratitude. Smiling at 
this warmth, and glad to see the excitement 
of her mind finding relief in tears, Ramsay laid 
himself gently by her side, and ere long had 
the happiness of seeing Angela fall asleep on 
his arm; stealing gently away, he found the 
sailors, to whom he owed his life, busy laugh- 
ing, joking, and amusing themselves in the best 
way they could. The plan on which they had 
struck for fhis, was the scaling of a gigantic 
palm tree of the cocoa-nut species, which grew 
not far from the cottage, and towered above the 
surrounding forest, ‘like the mast of some tall 
admiral.” 

The only one of the party not engaged was 
the officer who had steered him ashore, and 
who was walking to and fro, looking anxiously 
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towards the forest, into whose depths Ramsay 
had so lately plunged. 

On seeing our hero reappear from a different 
quarter, he inquired for Angela with a degree 
of kindness and anxiety that gave’ Ramsay 
a very favourable opinion of his humanity. 
Having expressed his hopes that no serious ill- 
ness would result from the alarm which his 
wife had so unfortunately received, Ramsay in- 
vited his rescuers to accept such refreshments 
as his lonely island could afford; and spread- 
ing these forth in a marquée which he had 
formed from the Alcibiades’ sails, he gave the | 
seamen such cheer gs he thought would be 
most acceptable to them, and at length com- 
plied with the iterated request of the officer, 
that he would give some account of himself, 
and the strange scene thev had witnessed. 

As our hero proceeded in his story, he could 
not help thinking that his guest assumed some- 
what more of the authoritative style of his 


majesty’s officer than certainly was pleasant to 
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his feelings, or necessary for the occasion. 
Knowing that this was a foible common to men 
in authority, when they met with one junior 
to themselves in any service to which both might 
happen to belong, his good temper and phi- 
losophy making allowance, refused to take 
offence at this want of good breeding. 

His guest expressed himself greatly surprised 
and interested at the conclusion of our hero’s 
narrative, and in return informed him that he 
was Captain Robinson, commanding the Spider 
brig-of-war—that he had made the island and 
anchored off a smooth sandy bay, not far 
to the northward, where, having watered, he 
was pulling along the shore in his gig, ad- 
miring the scenery of the island, when Ram- 
say's voice came to his ear, and, by inducing 
him to pull as rapidly as possible to the spot 
whence it proceeded, enabled him to save his 
life. 

Captain Robinson then said that he had a 


message to send on board his brig before sun- 
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set, by his midshipman who was waiting; and 
that as soon as this youngster returned, he him- 
self should go on board. On hearing this, 
Ramsay offered to walk down to the wreck of 
the Alcibiades with the captain, which he did, 
the seamen accompanying them; and Captain 
Robinson, having walked apart with his mid- 
shipman, and given him his orders, sent his gig 
away, retaining only the coxswain with himself, 
and then going over the wreck of the frigate 
with our hero. 

It certainly did strike Ramsay as singular, 
and somewhat suspicious, that his new acquaint- 
ance should think it thus necessary to retain a 
guard for his person, as it were. Still more 
unaccountable in his eyes appeared the brace of 
pistols belted round the coxswain’s body ; for 
when the boatmen had saved him from the 
sharks, he saw none of them so armed. 

Still it was just possible that, excited and 
occupied as he then was, such a circumstance 


might not have engaged his attention. Captain 
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Robinson also wore a heavy serviceable sword ; 
but Ramsay had taken off his arms, and, in the 
absence of any thought of violence on their 
part, seemed to be utterly indifferent whether 
his present companions were equally confiding 


or not. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Give me but freedom and the wildest plain, 


I envy not the realms of Charlemagne. 


THE sun was verging on the dark line of the 
horizon as Ramsay, Captain Robinson, and his 
coxswain ascended from the main to the quarter 
deck of the ill-fated Alcibiades. Sheltered by 
the cove into which she had been thrown by the 
fury of the sea, her once firm and still stout 
timbers had been little affected by the subse- 
quent storms that had passed over her. Her 
decks and sides still held together nearly as well 


as ever; and though each returning tide flowed 
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into the lower part of her hull through the 
shot-holes, she bade fair to survive the sapping 
effects of time for many years to come. 

As her three visiters remained conversing 
upon the signal-locker, and conjecturing what 
could have been the eventful history that ter- 
minated in such a result, the measured sound 
of oars broke in upon their conference, and 
Ramsay, looking round, beheld the captain’s gig 
returning, not however with a midshipman, but 
a lieutenant in her stern-sheets. 

The boat pulled up alongside the frigate’s 
wreck, and the officer clambering up the side, 
by the aid of the coxswain, who flung him the 
end of a rope, was followed along the deck by 
two or three of the crew, armed to the teeth, 
and: looking grim as Erebus. 

These circumstances naturally struck Ram- 
say with surprise,—a feeling that deepened 
into a different emotion when he beheld their 
looks directed on himself, with an ominous ex- 
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pression, something between pity and anger. 
‘Surely nothing could be meditated against him- 
self—no forcible carrying off against his will! 
where were his arms? Yet such an intent 
could never exist; and even if it did, eight to 
one offered him no chance of victory, and only 
justified him in any other alternative but 
force. 

In silence and surprise he waited to see what 
was coming. The armed seamen drew them- 
selves up in a line across the deck of the Alci- 
biades, utterly barring out any escape for him- 
self. The lieutenant, armed likewise, walked 
up to the captain, and presented him with a 
paper, which that officer opening, proceeded to 
read, taking off his eyes every now and 
then from the document to fix them on Ram- 
say. 

Indignant in the extreme, and still lost in 
amazement at this strange behaviour, the 


blood rushed into our hero’s features as he was 
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about to demand the meaning of such treat- 
ment; he was, however, anticipated by Cap- 
tain Robinson. 

‘© T believe, sir,” said the latter, suddenly 
abandoning the easy colloquial strain in which all 
their conversation had hitherto been conducted, 
for that short stern quarter-deck tone which 
ere now had sunk so deeply and painfully into 
his hearer’s heart— 

“TI believe, sir, you said your name was 
Ramsay ?” 

After the long and delightful period which 
our hero had passed in perfect freedom and 
happiness, this sudden throwing round his neck 
the old and galling lasso of servitude and 
slavery was ill to bear. In the dilating nostril 
and gleaming eye of the unarmed man, as it 
flashed a fierce reply to its assuming interroga- 
tor, might be seen the evidence of the angry 
passions called up within him. 

For a moment he seemed to measure the 


power of his new oppressors, armed as they 
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were; and had he possessed similar weapons, 
his Herculean make warranted the conviction, 
at that very point of time creeping into their 
hearts, that most, if not all of them, would have 
paid the penalty of their lives before they 
could have subdued him. 

But remembrance of Angela came over his 
mind, like the words of peace upon the storm. 
There was still a future for him—still a point 
of hope; life was not his own to sport with : 
and stifling the defiance that rose so naturally 
to his lips, he gave back his inquisitor look 
for look, and answered proudly, “ My name is 
Ramsay—and what then ?” 

‘¢ Simply that my duty obliges me to per- 
form the unpleasant task of arresting you in 
the king’s name.” 

‘“¢ For what ”” 

‘* That, perhaps, you are much better en- 
abled to tell me, than I you. I hold in my 
hand the Admiralty order for my present act, a 


copy of which has been forwarded within a 
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late period to every king’s ship on these 
seas.” 

‘© Will you allow me to read it ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

Ramsay took the letter from the lieutenant’s 
hand, and then read an Adnffralty circular, au- 
thorising the arrest of his hapless self, whose 
person was set forth with every particular of 
description which usually accompanies such hue- 
and-cry authorities. 

With a deep sigh our hero refolded the order, 
and returning it into the hands of Captain 
Robinson, added: ‘ After a perusal of such 
authority, I can only give myself and wife up 
to your custody, protesting against the injus- 
tice of this arrest, and relying on your feelings 
asa gentleman that you will consider the effect 
which any severity may produce on one for 
whom, in this as in all other matters, I must feel 
more deeply than for myself. ‘This feeling it is 
which induces me to request that you will ac- 


cept my word of honour that I will attempt no 
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escape from your hands, and to allow me to 
effect the removal of my wife and self from 
this island, without her having the grief of 
knowing under what unhappy circumstances we 
leave a spot where Heaven has kindly extended 
to us many blessinfs. The only favour I have 
to ask for myself personally is, that you will, 'f 
possible, inform me of the crime with which I 
am charged. I give you my most solemn as- 
surance that I am in utter ignorance of it; 
and if you should be better informed, I can 
scarcely think you will consider it your duty 
to add the pangs of suspense to sufferings which 
you may well conceive are already sufficiently 
severe.” 

“I accept your parole, sir; make yourself 


) 


easy on that score,” replied Captain Robinson. 
“‘ Your good sense in surrendering yourself to 
the laws of your country entitles you to this 
consideration ; and I shall be happy to dis- 
charge my unpleasant duties as leniently as 


possible. You must, however, embark to-night. 
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I cannot tell you with what crime you are 
charged ; for, as I have before said, I am ig- 
norant of it, though, I am sorry to add, I un- 
derstand that it affects your life.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tossed on the drear expanse of Ocean’s wastes, 
Strange phantoms generate within the brain, 


And Fear itself assumes substantial forms. 


TR1TE as the observation is, unhappily man- 
kind are but too often tempted at every turn of 
life to remark upon the incertitude of hap- 
piness. Twenty-four hours previous to this 
period of Ramsay's history, how little did he 
dream of any interruption to the quiet tenor of 
his joy—much less the total revolution which 
had so suddenly come upon him! 

The order to embark that very night seemed 
arbitrary, and was by Ramsay felt to be most 


distressing. But Captain Robinson declared 
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himself unable to revoke it, from considerations 
connected with his ship, as the weather looked 
threatening, and he did not choose to trust the 
brig to an unknown anchorage on a lee shore. 

As the hour of nine o’clock struck, Ramsay 
found himself once more under way—once more 
trusting all his hopes to the faith of those 
false elements that had so often before betrayed 
him. 

Poor Angela !—hers was the deepest grief, 
hers the darkest forebodings and the most irre- 
pressible regret, as she beheld, melting away 
in the distance, those solitary but lovely and 
beloved shores, where, for a brief time, had 
been realised all that the most romantic imagi- 
nation could dream of bliss. 

What would have been her emotions, had she 
known the true circumstances under which those 
shores were forsaken ? The cause for their depar- 
ture, as alleged by her husband, was a point 
chiefly connected with her increased comfort and 


happiness, and the ineligibility of renouncing 
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the refinements of civilisation for the mere free- 
dom of barbarism. With much reluctance she 
was brought to adopt these views; and, now 
when the last shadow of Lonelee faded from her 
sight beneath the blue and swelling waves, she 
shed many unavailing tears at the remembrance 
of that dear dream which already seemed as 
completely flown, as if it had been but one of 
those phantoms of the vanished night that 
haunt the pillow when the sleep has passed. 
The wind sang loud and mournfully through 
the ship’s rigging, as it rose and swept along in 
still increasing gusts. ‘The clear, deep blue of 
heaven, spangled with the innumerable lights of 
other worlds, seemed flitting to and fro as the 
dazzled eye surveyed it from the moving deck. 
The seamen of the watch sat under the lee of 
the launch, and in a low, wild strain chanted 
to each other some of those songs with which 
they cheer the monotony of the sea. The offi- 
cers paced to and fro upon the quarter-deck. 


No one broke in on the privacy of our hero, 
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as he supported Angela with a comfort he as- 
sumed but could not feel; and endeavoured to 
persuade her that this fresh change in their des- 
tiny would be for the better. 

The whole scene was one he had witnessed 
so often—had known so well —that of late 
years had worked him so much misery—the 
feelings that it stirred within him were so deep 
and troubled—that, persuading Angela to retire 
from the cold air, he felt a miserable luxury in 
the solitude which left him to brood over the 
threatening ills of life, unrestricted by the 
sense of her observation. 

Again and again his thoughts wandered to 
the probable nature of the accusation made 
against him; but, lost in grief and doubt, he 
noticed not how sail after sail of the brig was 
taken in, as the wind increased and the sea rose 
with it. 

Immersed in these painful thoughts, he paced 
the lee-side of the quarter-deck until long after 
seven bells had sounded forth the hour of half- 
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past eleven. In anxious expectation of the next 
sound that was to terminate their watch, and 
proclaim the dread hour of midnight then 
close at hand, the seamen had roused up from 
their various sleeping-places, and gathered in 
little knots, rubbing their eyes, and wishing for 
the appearance of those reliefs which would 
allow them to retire to their hammocks. 

It was indeed no witching time that might 
induce the hardy sailor, from the fineness of 
the night, or the easy prospect of light duty, 
to stay up longer than was absolutely necessary. 
Standing on her course under close-reefed fore 
and main topsails, storm jib and driver, and 
with her topgallant-masts sent on deck, ap- 
proaching midnight found the brig labouring 
heavily enough amid the vast seas, on which 
she plunged from crest to trough of each suc- 
ceeding billow. 

Scarcely five minutes could have remained 
wanting to complete the dread hour for which 


so many eager ears were watching, when their 
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attention was suddenly arrested by’ a sound of 
a totally different nature. 

“ Sail on the weather-bow !” suddenly cried 
the look-out astern. 

‘ Sail on the weather-quarter!” simultane- 
ously roared the look-out at the cathead. 

‘¢ Sail on the weather-beam !” chimed in the 
deep bass of the captain of the guard, who had 
the station of the waist. 

‘*S Holloa! what’s the meaning of all this >” 
demanded the officer of the watch, who had 
been stumbling along the quarter-deck more 
than half asleep, and was now quite startled 
from his propriety by this sudden discord of 
his lookers-out. 

The captain of the afterguard at the waist, 
and the mizentopman on the quarter, both at 
the same time certified to their own correctness, 
and so no doubt would the forecastleman at the 
cathead, had he been within hearing. 

Having despatched one of the watch below 
for a glass, the lieutenant endeavoured to judge 
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for himself; but a feeling of deep surprise, then 
incredulity, and, lastly, of dismay, seemed to 
gather on his weather-beaten countenance as 
he did so. 

‘ Well, Mr. Smith,” said he to his mate, 
taking from his eye the glass which the latter 
had brought up, “I know not what to make 
of that craft. When I look at her from the 
quarter-deck, she seems to bear slap on the 
weather-bow. If I look at her from the gang- 
way, I could swear she was directly a-beam ; 
and when I go forward to the forecastle, for 
the life and soul of me I cannot but believe 
that she’s just hanging off our quarter. I don’t 
like the looks of her. Take you the glass, and 
see what you make out.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” said the mate, who, old in 
years as he was junior in rank, had weathered. 
more gales than he now had hairs left on his 
head. In obedience to the command given him, 
the mate took the glass, and steadily examining 
the distant stranger from all three given points, 
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came back with a countenance that in the 
bright deep starlight looked perfectly livid with 
emotion. 

‘‘ For God’s sake what’s the matter, Mr. 
Smith?” said the lieutenant, as he saw his 
emissary return in this state of perturba- 
tion. 

‘“‘ Heaven have mercy on us, sir!” replied 
the mate, in a tone of voice approaching to a 
whisper. 

‘* Why, what do you mean? what’s the 
matter?” and the lieutenant’s interrogatory in- 
tuitively sank to the same low pitch. 

The mate shook his head, but did not <at- 
tempt a reply, while the lieutenant with dis- 
may levelled the telescope once more at the 
stranger. 

. Don’t you see, sir, what a press of sail she’s 
carrying ?” demanded Smith, in the same low 


tone. 


‘I can’t believe my eyes in that, Smith; 
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surely the glass is out of order, or the ship is 
pitching so heavily we can’t see rightly.” 

** Oh, sir,” groaned the mate, * we see rightly 
enough, more’s the ill luck for us! I only wish 
we didn’t! Why, I can see with my naked eye 
that she carries royals.” 

“ And topgallant sails ?” 

“© Ay, and topsails without a reef in ’em.” 

‘‘ The same with her courses ?” 

** Ay, and jib and spanker.” 

“Very true; and, though standing hauled 
like us, she scarcely seems to bend a feather's 
weight to the whole.” | 

“* As stiff under it all as a board, sir.” 

“And we can barely show a rag to the 
gale.” 

‘© And stagger under that, sir !” 

‘SWhy, it would blow any ordinary ship’s 

masts out, if the canvass would but stand.” 

“Til fortune to us, sir; she’s no ordinary 


ship.” 
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“Did you ever see such a sight before, 
Smith ?” 

‘‘ Never, sir; and please Heaven I never 
may again.” 

“It’s an awful sight truly. But what a 
degree of dimness seems to hang over her !” 

‘“* Why, look at that rising star, sir; I can see 
it as plainly through her sails as she heaves on 
the waves—ay, as plainly as I ever saw any- 
thing in my life.” 

“* Ay, does it—it’s very frightful !”’ 

‘© Tis indeed, sir; and her hull too seems 
misty’ and uncertain like.” 

‘“* What do you think she can be, Smith ?” 

‘‘ She can only be one thing, sir; and you 
know what that is, as well as if I named 
her.” 

‘© What! do you really think that is——” 

‘© Yes, I do, sir.” 


‘“ What! Tue Fryinc DutcHMAN ?” 





The deep groan that broke from the mate’s 
bosom was the only reply to this question ; but, 
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after a few minutes’ pause, he added,—‘ In 
such a gale as this, Mr. Stephens, no ship could 
carry such a press of sail, or look as she does. 
Everybody knows that she has haunted these 
latitudes occasionally ever since a ship was a 
ship, or sailors went to sea; and for the last 
year or so, I’m told she’s constantly seen in this 
beat, only we, being new cruisers, haven't had 
the bad luck to run against her before. Well, 
the Spider’s cruise is up, that’s all, sir. No 
craft ever saw Tue Fryinc DutcumMan and 
got safe to port again.” 

‘“¢ Hush, Mr. Smith, the men must nof know 
what we think, on any account, or we shall get 
no more duty done in the ship, happen what 
may, till yonder strange sight disappears. ‘The 
captain must be told of this without delay. 
Take charge of the deck, while I go below and 
tell him what has happened.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the mate, gloomily ; 
and then, as soon as the lieutenant disappeared 


below, he added,—‘‘ Do what you may, we're 
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doomed, all hands of us; so we may as well he 
prepared ; and as for the men, their eyes want 
no glasses to tell the Flying Dutchman from 


any other sail that ever hove in sight.” 


12 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Oh, Pilot, ’tis a fearful night, 


And we are far from land. 
Sea Sone. 


WuHaTEveR might have been the effect pro- 
duced by superstition on the mind of the mate, 
in one matter at least he spoke with the most 
correct common sense. 

The conclusion as to the nature of their 
ghostly visitant had been much more speedily 
adopted by the horrified seamen than by their 
two officers. The whole watch crowded on the 
forecastle and gangway, gazing with eyes of 


wonderment and terror, that nothing seemed 
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able to satisfy, at the vast, dark, semi-trans- 
parent, pyramidical sail and hull that moved 
majestically along to windward of them, in a 
course parallel with their own. 

No one who beheld, as Smith had remarked, 
the immense press of sail on which all the gale 
then blowing appeared unable to produce any 
sensible effect, doubted for an instant either the 
name or character of the strange sail; and with 
a unity of thought that did indeed wear the 
character of supernatural revelation, there 
buzzed from lip to lip the name of that dreaded 
spectre ship, whose appearance all classes of 
sailors ever beheld as the forewarner of de- 
struction. 

“Tue Fryinc DutcumMan !—Tue Friyixc 
Dutcuman !” were the words fearfully circu- 
lated around the gangway and _forecastle. 
“Tue Fryinc Dutcuman!” repeated the 
terror-stricken boys of the watch, running 


down on the lower deck, and spreading the 
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alarm among their brother seamen of the next 
watch. 

The solemn hour of midnight had not even 
then been pealed forth over the stormy waters, 
but it needed no louder alarm than these magic 
and awe-inspiring words, breathed in the low 
but startling tones of horror, to call from their 
hammocks almost every man and boy of the 
crew. 

By degrees the fearful rumour reached aft 
to the steerage, and many a sleepy midshipman 
and youngster, who never in their lives had 
turned out to relieve the deck before the hour 
till now, sprang from their hammocks in the 
wildest haste, and scrambling on their clothes, 
rushed on deck, to witness a sight which many 
of them always hitherto considered fabulous, 
none of them had seen before, and which, 
though all dreaded, all were yet anxious to 
behold. 


From the steerage the terrific name found its 
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way even into the lieutenants’ berth, and the 
mention of THe Fiyrnc DutcuMan was there 
equally potent in banishing sleep, and calling 
up its would-be worshippers from rites so 
gentle, to the heart-thrilling spectacle of the 
phantom of the sea. 

By the time, therefore, that Captain Robin- 
son arrived on deck, in answer to the summons 
of the officer of the watch, he found assembled, 
and beforehand with him, every man, boy, 
and officer in his ship, not absolutely confined 
from illness to the decks below. 

All seemed equally aghast—all equally de- 
sirous to disbelieve the truth of the apparition— 
all equally unable to do so. 

Though not loud, still the discord of opi- 
nion that prevailed upon the upper deck was 
never yet surpassed in variety and confusion ; 
some beheld one thing, some another, in the 
shape, form, sails, or appointments of the 


stranger, different from what any third observer 
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would allow. All, with one accord, began to 
call to mind and narrate each hideous story 
which they had ever heard of ‘THe FLy1nc 
DutTcHMaAN’s appearance, and the dreadful con- 
sequences that ensued; while a few, convinced 
of their approaching destruction, silently up- 
braided themselves with their past crimes, and, 
with unfeigned repentance, sought such pardon 
as may be given to erring man at the eleventh 
hour. 

A few there were who, in their own fancied 
superiority, or the greater callousness of their 
feelings, made a poor attempt to treat the 
spectre-ship as a subject for ridicule and jest. 
But the immediate indignation with which the 
efforts of these scoffers were received by the 
older and more experienced, speedily induced 
them to keep such sceptical opinions to them- 
selves, and in most cases to alter them as 
speedily as possible; and when the change was 
once made, none were so abject in their credence 


and fear of it. 
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Suddenly all these murmurs were hushed, as 
the captain and lieutenant of the watch rushed 
hastily up the companion-ladder. 

“ Where is this piece of humbug, sir—this 


+ 





piece of gratuitous folly—I say, where is 

The captain turned round to windward, and 
suddenly was hushed upon his lip the loud 
daring tone of incredulity, the incipient reproach 
of its believers. From the flush of anger, his 
cheek as suddenly wore the pallid aspect of su- 
pernatural emotion. He faltered in the proud 
haughty step with which long custom made 
him tread his own quarter-deck. Halting sud- 
denly in his progress towards the gangway, 
and with distended eyes fixed wildly on the 
vague dim vessel of the dead, he seized hastily 
on the stanchions near him for support. 

All had remarked the sudden and annihi- 
lating effect of the phantom on his strong 
nerves. Not a man inthe ship but had seen 
him in the heat of action again and again, 
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cool, asif merely enjoying the most ordinary 
pastime; and though convinced in their own 
mind of the ghostly nature of the stranger, they 
one and all were deeply anxious to see how 
the strong mind of their superior would treat 
its appearance. 

The effect was instantaneous, and though 
speech was scarcely heard among the whole of 
that eager and alarmed crew, yet the intelli- 
gence of their leader’s admission of The Flying 
Dutchman, passed from eye to eye with electric 
quickness amongst them all. 

In the midst of his agitated feelings, the 
consciousness of this fact seemed to press home 
upon the mind of Captain Robinson ; for, making 
a strong effort, and forcing his features to 
assume that stern air of daring with which he 
was accustomed to lead on his men to death 
or victory, he advanced a step towards the 
gangway, saying to the observant lieutenant at 


his side, 
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© Quick, give me a glass !” 

But however, by a strong effort, we may, In 
hours of doubt and danger, master the mere 
expression of our outward bearing, the voice is 
not so easily subdued ; it is a mere involuntary 
agent in revealing the thoughts, feelings, and 
impulses of the soul it serves. 

Deep, hollow, and sepulchral were the tones 
which issued from the captain’s lips, and well 
did they denote the perturbation of mind which 
defied the utterer’s control. If his saddened 
look had before added tenfold weight to the 
horror of the men, the unnatural depth and so- 
lemnity of his accents thrilled them still more, 
and crowding as nearly behind him as dis- 
cipline, however weakened, would permit, they 
gave up their whole energies to observing what 
conviction would be wrought on their chief’s 
mind by a narrower inspection of the cause of 
their dismay. 


Long and anxiously did they wait, and strict 
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and closely observant was the gaze which the 
captain for nearly ten minutes bestowed upon 
the cause of their alarm. But when he took 
the telescope from his eye, he uttered no sound. 
No smile of satisfaction could be traced on 
his pale and speaking features, which might give 
them room to hope in the fallacy of their alarm 
—no sneer of doubt or scepticism rebuked 
‘their credulity or cheered their doubt. Solemn, 
melancholy, and mysterious, the captain’s fea- 
tures too plainly bespoke how much he shared 
in the general belief. 

Once more his scrutiny was renewed. Still 
there remained Tue Frying Dutcumay, 
with her dim, dark, vague hull, and her 
thin vapoury sails stretching every stitch of 
canvass to a close-reefed topsail gale, yet 
scarcely bowing even to that. Lovuking like 
nothing of this world upon the waters, and‘ well 
sustaining the assertion made that night by 


many seamen, of her not having gradually hove 
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in sight like any other vessel, but of her having 
sprung suddenly from the bosom of the deep, 
just where she was now seen to sail along so 
calmly ominous and chill. 

‘‘ When was this sight first seen, Mr. Ste- 
phens ?” at length demanded the captain. 

‘*¢ As near midnight as possible, sir.” 

‘¢ How did she bear then, sir?” 

“ Why, that all seemed to depend upon the 
spot where the observer stood.” 

‘© What do you mean, sir?” 

“ Why, sir, when [I stood on the quarter- 
deck, she seemed to bear upon the bow; when 
I looked at her from the waist, she seemed to 
be aebeam; but when I went forward on the 
forecastle, she had every appearance of being 
on our quarter.” 

‘¢ Strange !—but it’s quite clear from her ap- 
pearance what she is.” 

Every head was bent forward to catch her 
description. 


“Tt is not an actual vessel, but the shadow 
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of one in another part of the world, only 
thrown on the waters near us by some power 
of the laws of refraction, with which we 
are not yet sufficiently acquainted. Pipe all 
hands—ware ship—in all probability, as soon as 
we come round upon the other tack, the shadow 
will become lost to us) Where's the master °” 

‘“s Here, sir.” 

‘* Ware the ship, master.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! Boatswain’s mate, all hands 
ware ship.” 

But there was little occasion to call in aid 
the boatswain’s whistle. All hands were al- 
ready there in waiting, and, in their anxiety to 
shun the frightful sight that had thus thrust 
itself upon them, were at their posts almost 
as soon as the order had quitted the lips 
of their captain. The words of command were 
as swiftly issued—up went the helm, off fell 
the brig’s head, coursing wildly through the 


sparkling waste of dark blue waters; round 
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swung the ponderous yards, and gradually the 
man-of-war brig came to upon the other or 
starboard tack. 

Hereupon seizing his glass, and posting him- 
self upon the poop, the captain now looked 
once more for Tae Firyinc DutcHMayn. 

“‘ I told you so, Mr. Stephens, 1 told you so; 
your hobgoblin craft has parted company—she 
was but a mere shadow, and is to be seen no 
longer.” 

While the very words of triumph swelled 
proudly on his lips, that all his crew might 
hear, and at the very instant when they were 
about to gather fresh courage at the tidings of 
deliverance, a hundred arms were raised—a 
hundred voices shouted— 

‘“* There !” 

Speechless with surprise, the too hasty 
captain turned to look, and still in the same 
position upon the starboard beam as he was 


lately beheld upon the larboard—clear and dis- 
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tinct to every eye upon the decks of the fated 
brig, was seen looming nearer, larger and more 


louring than ever, the hated form of Tux Fry- 


Inc DuTcHMAN. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Stung by remorse, unknowing how to flee, 


Or ’scape the dreadful spectre of the sea. 


Cowen, abashed, ashamed, at the positive 
contradiction thus speedily given to his as po- 
sitive assertion, the captain endeavoured, in 
his fixed, half angry, half timid gaze through 
the resumed telcscope, to hide the confusion 
of his recent mistake. He now saw that 
the momentary disappearance of the sea spec- 
tre was owing to her having followed the 
movements of the brig, and put up her helm 
to ware round likewise. By this means the 
ends of her yards being presented to them, she 


became for a brief time lost to sight. 
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After many minutes’ anxious gaze, and still 
more anxious debate in his own breast, as to 
what course he ought to pursue, he turned 
round to Stephens, who, as well as being officer 
of the first watch, was also senior lieutenant, 
and still standing at his back. 

“Is it really possible then, Mr. Stephens, 
that that vessel to windward is what you told 
me ”” 

The lieutenant shook his head, and sighing 
deeply, fixed his eye on the dim pile of sails that 
seemed to mingle with the clouds, just bending 
over sufficiently to the powerful blast to give an 
air of substantiality to her crowd of sail, and 
render more unnatural and alarming the fact 
of her being able to carry it at all. 

“IT fear, Captain Robinson,” said the heu- 
tenant, * that I have not made the mistake 
you at first supposed. If there be any sort of 
truth in the legend which has been handed 
down through so many generations of seamen 


since seafaring has been a profession, depend 
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on it, sir, what we see there is nothing more nor 
less than THE Fryinc DutcuMman; and as she 
is always known to bring ill luck wherever she 
appears, it might not be amiss to consider what 
we had better do, or what danger may be 
threatening us.” 

A long pause followed this prudential piece 
of advice. The commander seemed to be 
struggling between his unwillingness to acknow- 
ledge in any shape the reality of the spirit-ship, 
and some conviction of duty that should lead 
him to prepare for the worst. 

‘‘T fear it really must be so!” at length 
pronounced the captain; “and yet it is inex- 
pressibly horrible to think that the ghostly 
tenants of the deep should be thus given up 
again to sail its surface, and blast the eyes of 
honest seamen in the simple discharge of their 
duty.” 

“Perhaps, sir, it may be but a merciful dis- 
pensation allowed to us sailors, more than any 


other class of men. For anything we can tell, 
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sir, that dread ship, if she is manned by spirits, 
as many suppose, may contain on hoard some 
of our old friends or shipmates, who merely 
show themselves to our eyes in kindness, to 
give warning of some approaching evil.” 

“Yet how should that be? What good 
can we derive from it? There she sails, and 
that’s all we know of the matter. How can we 
guard against an evil of which we know nothing ? 
We are on the high seas—no rocks nor shoals 
in our course—a good sound ship under us, and 
the brig made snug—what evils can we appre- 
hend ?” 

“TY don't know, sir, but some misfortune is 
always said to follow the falling in with that 
terrible sail to windward.” 

‘*It is indeed terrible !—horrible !—to see 
her there to windward, watching and eyeing us. 
—Something we must do to get away from 
her. Let us try the effect of making sail.” 

“Very well, sir, but I greatly fear we shall 


never get any canvass to stand.” 
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‘If we blow the masts out of her, we must 
try it, for this surveillance of the damned is 
too horrid to be borne any longer.” 

Once more through the decks of that dismayed 
ship washeard the pipe—the order—the command. 
With affrighted faces, whose pale looks of haste 
only the more deeply increased their mutual 
perplexities, the harassed seamen busied them- 
selves in the vain attempt to elude their rapid 
foe. But, as they remarked to one another, the 
effort to “fly from THe Fryinc Dutcuman” 
seemed to their rude minds still nearer pro- 
faneness than it was to absurdity. 

Wearied, worn, and despairing, the dreary 
hours of darkness stole on, and left them just 
where the ill-omened midnight had found them. 
Again and again had the captain proceeded 
to wear ship, and still Te Friyinc Dutcu- 
MAN did the same. He then endeavoured to 
put the brig about, but she missed stays, and 
only bagged the more heavily to leeward. 


Still the awful phantom pursued them in all 
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her panoply of mist and sail, chilling the very 
heart’s blood, and continuing to edge down 
closer and closer, as if to point out the unerring 
certainty with which some dreadful fate was 
about to overwhelm them. 

Nor was the attempt to make sail more suc- 
cessful; topsail after topsail was blown at a 
single blast from its bolt-ropes, and after 
shaking out the reefs they attempted to hoist 
the yards. Not even a single reef would the 
furious gale allow to them, while THe Fiyine 
Dutcuman, with her royals and flying jib, 
cantered along as if her swift and flashing bow 
and lofty spars bore with them some magic 
spell with which to rule the waves, and to dis- 
arm the winds. 

At length, when the Spider’s jibboom, and 
the gaff of her fore and aft mainsail, had been 
carried away in a vain attempt to increase her 
speed, she, as a last hopeless resource, hauled 
on board her eclose-reefed forecourse, and bear: 
ing up, and scudding right before the gale, like 
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one fleeing for life, tried if on this point of 
sailing, rather than the preceding one, she could 
beat her ghostly foe. 

Fast and fiercely soared the vast waves be- 
hind the unhappy brig, like so many gigantic 
beasts coursing down their prey; and still 
the trim tight boat sprang from one foaming 
mass of water to another with an increasing 
swiftness, which less resembled the speed of 
inanimate matter, than that mad terror which the 
poor devoted hare displays when the relentless 
fangs of her pursuers are gaping wide for her 
destruction, and are all but fastened in her 
haunches. 

No sooner did the Spider bear up, and thus 
unequivocally display the eager desire of her 
commander to trust her safety to rapid flight, 
than round swept the high and threatening bow 
of Tue Fryinc DotcuMan; and, like some 
all-potent magician displaying his exhaustless 
power upon his own element, the huge and 


vapoury pyramid of sail came swelling after 
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the rolling trembling brig, bearing a little on 
her larboard quarter, and darting along with as 
much ease and steadiness as if shooting down 


the Race of Portland, or through the Needles. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


“ Fierce blows the blast, the fated bark bears on ; 
The day-dawn breaks, the midnight gloom is gone ; 
Still, as before, the hated phantom brings 


Hell's wizard spells upon its mist-like wings.” 


‘© How does she go, Stephens ?—does she gain at 
all, think you?” eagerly and mournfully de- 
manded the captain of his first lieutenant, as they 
both stood on the poop of the brig, and the 
latter, with an almost hopeless anxiety, em- 
ployed the glass upon T'ue Fiyine Dutcu- 
man’s hull. 

‘© T can hardly tell yet, sir. Tae DutcHMan 
has only just borne up, but yet I think we have 
some hope. I don’t know whether it’s fancy or 
not, but to my mind I don’t see her spars and 
rigging quite so plainly as I did.” 
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‘‘ Let me have the glass—I havn't looked for 
some time. Yes, yes !—you are right, Stephens 
—We are dropping her, thank God! though 
slowly—at least I think so; and yet I don't 
know, for sometimes I think I see every stitch 
of her unnatural sails as plainly as I ever saw 
you. Then suddenly the whole seems to be 
melting off into the air —then again it 
grows dark and strong as ever. Merciful 
Heaven, if we might only be delivered from this 
nightmare of the sea!” and the perspiration 
rolled down the captain’s forehead in drops of 
agony as he spoke. 

“‘ Now, Stephens,” added he in afew seconds, 
resuming his scrutiny, “she appears distinct 
asever. Tis terrible!—'tis horrible indeed ! 
Is there nothing we can do to escape from her? 
I do believe, if this lasts much longer, I shall 
go stark raving mad !” 

‘‘ 'There’s only one thing that I know of, sir, 
to send us faster through the waters ; but itis a 


desperate remedy.” 
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‘“‘ Desperate remedy !—Everything is despe- 
rate with us. For aught we can tell, neither 
the brig herself, nor living creature aboard of 
her, may have half an hour more of life’s glass 
to run. If it were flesh and blood we had to 
fight against, I should care nothing !—They 
should soon see as much pluck as a British 
man-of-war may show—small as we are. But 
who can fight against a spirit—a spectre—yes, 
if it must out—a devil ?—No, no; nothing can 
be so desperate as that !—So if we can send the 
brig faster through the water, do it—cost what 
it may.” 

““Very well, sir; I merely meant to take out 
the masts’ wedges, and saw a few of her beams 
through, that she might play a little to the 
gale; that, I think, would let her slip over 
these heavy seas fresher and lighter.” 

‘‘'True, it would, and lose not a second in 
doing it! Call the carpenter's crew to work 
immediately, and let them cut away every other 
beam below; and send the afterguard forward, 
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to help the forecastlemen in heaving the bow 
guns overboard; that'll help the foresail to 
lift her more out of the water, and prevent her 
pitching in this manner, for now she threatens 
every five minutes to send her sticks over the 
bows.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” replied the lieutenant, hurry- 
ing away to execute these commands; and the 
carpenters getting their saws and adzes, and 
the forecastlemen applying themselves to their 
allotted task, the brig was soon lightened of her 
foremost guns, and in a certain degree partially 
dismembered. 

What with the swaying of the masts, now 
only held by the rigging, and the oscillatory 
motion of the ship itself as her severed and 
loosened parts actually swayed to and fro 
against each other like the limbs of some 
crazy drunkard, nothing could be more fright- 
ful, and in every sense of the word truly alarm- 
ing, than the state to which she was reduced. 


A single plank between man and the wave, 
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between the soul and eternity, is at all times a 
matter of deep consideration, when the mind, 
rendered insensible by long habit, is forced by 
accident to recur toit. But here, when every 
step the seaman took upon his weakened bark 
made him feel as if she was momentarily about 
to sink into the profound depth of the un- 
fathomable abyss, the nerves were strung toa 
degree of tension that nothing but such momen- 
tous horrors upon the brink of the grave—and 
that opened by no ordinary death—can effect. 

In this case, these horrors were heightened 
by all the abject helplessness which super- 
natural terrors convey; and the strength and 
overwhelming potency of these may be con- 
ceived, when the hardy and daring seaman 
could resolutely prefer making his ship a 
wreck ready for the waves, rather than fall a 
victim to his demon pursuer. 

“ Your orders are obeyed, Captain Robinson,” 
said the first lieutenant, returning to the poop, 


and addressing his superior in the tone of one 
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who has resigned himself to the worst ; ‘do we 
draw ahead much, do you think, sir, now ?” 

No answer was for some time made to this 
important question; and then, ina still more 
gloomy manner, the unhappy commander re- 
marked— 

‘It is all over with us, Stephens—all over! 
I believe we did draw ahead at first, just after 
the sawing of the beams, and throwing the 
guns overboard, but suddenly Tue Dutcuman 
seemed to observe this, and increased his 
speed.” 

‘¢ But how, sir, in the name of wonder, could 
he increase his speed ?” 

‘‘'That is a question too mysterious for me 
to answer. All I can say is, that he did it, and, 
directly I saw the effect, I gave up our fate for 
lost. As brave men we have struggled while 
we could, and now as brave men we must die.” 

‘‘ Amen, sir, since it must be so; though 
how that ship, having all her sails set before, 
could increase her speed at pleasure, I cannot 


make out.” 
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‘¢ It’s no use arguing about her actions as we 
would respecting any other craft.” 

‘‘ But did you see nothing done on board her, 
sir ?” | 

“J thought I did, and vet I cannot swear 
to it.” 

‘“‘ Why, what did you see, sir?” 

‘¢ T saw, or fancied I saw, her foresail sud- 
denly become darker, and then I perceived that 
we no longer drew ahead ; only, as you must 
well know, ever since she was first descried, her 
canvass has been continually varying and 
shading —now as black as the night, now 
scarcely to be seen.” 

“Yes, it has, sir. But was this all you 
saw P” 

‘Everything, and the only difference in her 
is, that dark as it then became, it has since re- 
mained.” ; 

** Well, sir, this is indeed a shocking mys- 


tery, when we, who have been at sea since chil- 
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dren, should be thus at fault, and give up toa 
thing of mere mist and shadow.”’ 

‘¢ It is most horrible to think of, but it must 
be borne. Perhaps, if we can only live it 
out till morning breaks, the spectre may disap- 
pear. They say that spirits are startled by that 
hour.” 

‘© Pray Heaven it may prove so, sir !” 

«¢ Amen !—We will try, at any rate, to wea- 
ther it till then; so go below, and see if the 
brig makes much water in the pump-room. 
Every now and then, as the seas surge up under 
her counter, I feel her planks and timbers 
quivering beneath us like the limbs of a sickly 
child.” 

Scarcely had the lieutenant departed to exe- 
cute this command, when a wave, larger and 
more tumultuous than the rest, came roaring and 
rolling after the unhappy brig. The captain, 
who had his back turned towards it, was look- 
ing at the foretop. Ramsay, who, on the con- 
trary, was looking aft, saw the danger, and cried 


to Captain Robinson, 
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“* Hold on, sir! hold on, sir! we are pooped. 
Carpenters, clap tarpaulins on the gratings !”’ 

But both cautions were equally vain. Scarcely 
had he time to steady himself by the gear of the 
rolling mainmast, when the vast volume of 
water struck on the stern of the Spider. 

Like the cataract of some mighty river, on 
came the deep blue sheet of water—no casual 
spray or dash of sea, but a vast powerful mass 
of fluid, beneath which the already weakened 
brig seemed unlikely ever to rise again. 

‘We're sinking! were sinking!” was the 
frenzied cry that instantaneously arose fore and 
aft, as if that startling sound had been neces- 
sary to increase the horrors of the hour. Down 
rushed the resistless volumes of water through 
the open hatchways, and for several minutes it 
seemed but too probable that such would, in- 
deed, be the fate of the poor seamen. Slowly, and 
as if by a last effort, the brig gallantly recovered 
herself, and with lessened speed and lightness 
pursued her desperate and vain flight over 

M 3 
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mountain after mountain, as the agitated and 
dangerous seas bore her onward. 

‘* Carpenters, batten down the hatchways! 
afterguard, rig the pumps!” cried the still 
unyielding captain, who, swept clean over the 
break of the poop, had only been saved from 
the horrors of being washed overboard by Ram- 
say’s strong arm and coolness of mind. 

When the order had been given to batten 
down the hatches, an ice-like chill came over 
Ramsay’s heart. Throughout this dreadful 
night he had constantly borne to Angela the 
best news which he could render of the gale 
above, saying nothing of their being chased 
by Tue Fryrne Dutcuman, and endeavour- 
ing still further to lessen her fears by paint- 
ing the Babel of sounds which reached her ears 
as the mere and usual results of a severe storm, 
of which she had before then witnessed too 
many to entertain anything more than a rea- 
sonable apprehension. 


These duties discharged, he had always re- 
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turned on deck to watch the progress of the 
chase. To a sailor, and in time of danger, no 
privation could be greater than that of being 
kept from the deck of the ship which bore 
him. 

Now, however, when the Spider’s hatches 
were to be closed, and tarpaulins nailed over 
them, he saw that the state of the ship was far 
too precarious to admit any reasonable hope 
that she would float much longer, if urged at 
her present speed before the wind. He, there- 
fore, was compelled to choose between never 
again beholding the wife of his bosom, or re- 
maining nailed down below to perish, without 
the possibility of an effort to escape. 

The last was hideous, but he did not hesi- 
tate. To die with her who had lived for him, 
was the least sacrifice he could make at such an 
hour. Voluntarily bidding adieu to the hea- 
vens above him, he descended into the dark 
oppressive regions of the lower deck and 
steerage, thus at once resigning all hopes of 


ever again quitting them with life. 
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' But this glorious consolation made bright 
éven the gloom of the grave. He had ever 
lived as‘one soon to die. Whatever fate might 
overtake him, it would find him at the side of 


her who had the best claim on his devotion. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘« Farewell to Hope, to Pity— Love farewell— 
All earthly aid, all heav'nly belp denied, 


What human courage can defy the fates ?” 


AGAIN and again did the heavy waves pour 
out the whole of their,relentless wrath on the 
brig’s stern, the hapless little vessel quivering 
under each stroke as it urged her through 
the sea, and swept along unchecked from stem 
to stern, not unfrequently washing off into the 
whirl of waters several poor fellows whom long 


exertion had rendered too weak to resist its 


matchless force. 


The greater apprehension, however, of the 
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brig’s foundering was lessened when her bat- 
tened hatches kept out the waves from filling 
the lower deck; still the water in her hold 
amounted to several feet in depth, and kept 
the pumps unceasingly at work. 

But where was their fell, their most myste- 
rious pursuer? There, upon the larboard 
quarter, exactly in the same spot which she 
held from the very moment when the brig first 
bore up, seemingly as unconcerned as if no 
single life was at stake, Tux Fryinc Durcn- 
MAN still held on her course with a pertinacity 
which no evasion could tire, no speed outstrip. 

At length the fatigued and worn-out seamen, 
in despair and indifference, flung themselves on 
the deck to die. Death, to their unlettered 
minds, could not be nearly so terrible as the last 
four hours of suffering, labour, and horror, and 
neither threats nor promises from their officers, 
any longer possessed the least influence to in- 
duce them to a further struggle against a fate 


which they believed inevitable. 
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As daylight began to glimmer faintly in the 
east, rather an indication than a beginning of 
forthcoming day, they tore open one of the tar- 
paulins forward, and, creeping down upon the 
lower deck, broke into the spirit-room, broached 
the rum, and giving full indulgence to the love 
of intoxication, added the frightful and loath- 
ing scenes of inebriety to those which already 
marked the night. 

Though self-possessed to the last point, and 
ever ready to die without a murmur when the 
hour approached, Ramsay, like other men of 
a high, refined, personal courage, was resolved 
that his last mortal enemy should never surprise 
the fortress one moment before the last minute 
for its capture arrived. 

So soon as he heard, by the songs and maud- 
lin merriment without, what was passing among 
the crew, he left Angela alone for a short space, 
and locking the cabin, which the captain had 
himself given up to her, he sought the quarter- 


deck to report what he conceived to be a par- 
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tial instance of insubordination. No sooner, 
however, had he gained the brig’s deck than he 
perceived, at a single glance, to how great an 
extent he had been mistaken. 

Whole groups of seamen lay stretched and 
helpless at every step, steeped to the last excess 
in the oblivion of intemperance, the water 
plashing over them at every motion of the ship, 
and the poor little Spider herself ploughing the 
waves, and plunging from crest to trough, almost 
unmanned, in point of meaning at least, if not of 
fact. The shreds of her shattered maintopsail 
streamed idly on the tempest in the gray light 
of increasing dawn, and the wreck of her gear 
flapped unheeded to and fro aloft, without 
hand to tend or to restrain it: the close-reefed 
foretopsail and forecourse alone remained to 
urge her forward on her course; while the cap- 
tain and first lieutenant stood by the wheel, 
directing with their united strength the steering 


of the brig. 
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Many of the junior officers had been swept 
overboard, and the rest, despairing, faint, and 
overcome, lay on the deck in the stupor of ap- 
proaching death, or the more lenient forgetful- 
ness of sleep. Accustomed to strive to the 
last, the melancholy of this scene appeared 
more lamentable to Ramsay than any that had 
preceded it. 

With the last faint hope that the spectre ship 
would disappear with the returning beams of day, 
the captain and his licutenant turned their worn 
and haggard countenances every now and then 
on their relentless chaser. Involuntarily 
Ramsay did the same. Still there she swept 
along—now descending swanlike into the re- 
treating deeps,—now, with the haughty rise of 
conquest, mounting to the blue wavetops that 
already began to sparkle in the renewed light 
of heaven. 

The hopes of those who hoped till hope was 
vain, grew gradually more faint and dying in 


their hearts. Suddenly they beheld, as they 
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had before thought, a darkening of the lower 
sails—and yet—could it be so P—yes—it was— 
it must be so. 

‘‘She gains on us, sir—she gains on us 
rapidly, Captain Robinson,” cried the lieutenant 
to his superior. 

** Ay, indeed does she, Stephens,” replied 
the latter, “ hand over hand.” 

** Heaven have mercy on us! This is too 
horrible ; in a few minutes she must be along- 
side. What shall we do?” 

‘** Go down!” was the brief reply of the cap- 
tain, in deep and solemn accents, that seemed to 
be the knell of that doom he prophesied. 

Rooted to the spot, Ramsay’s eyes were fixed 
on the rapidly approaching phantom. A thou- 
sand thoughts rushed through his mind, but 
none distinct or clear. A thousand resolutions 
pressed upon him, but it seemed as if volition 
was no more a part of his nature, or rather, as 
he believed, some preternatural spell riveted 


his eyes to the ghostly craft and crew, more 
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nearly and distinctly approaching him every 
instant. 

Already had she drawn so near that he could 
plainly note her forecastle crowded with figures 
life-like in all but motion, and plainly distin- 
guished by the costume of the old Dutch sailor> 
with their red caps, large heads, and stiff long 
tails, as if blown out by the gale; while on the 
hammocks and netting, and supported by the 
larboard mizen shrouds, stood a tall, vast 
figure, wearing a three-cornered laced cock and 
long rapier sword, the chief of those midnight 
sailors on the deep—'Tue Fryinc DutcHMaNn 
himself ! 

Not a point of all her towering sails seemed 
out of place, not a spar carried away, while her 
huge hull looked more ominous and large from 
its outlines being partially lost in the indistinct 
haze of morning, with which the whole of it 
seemed to blend in colour, and indeed to form 
but a deeper, a more concentrated patt. 


As this terrific spectacle approached, a 
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cold shudder crept over Ramsay’s limbs, in de- 
fiance of his heart, while the latter, oppressed 
and labouring beneath the load of horror, sent 
forth its circling tides with slower beat and 
feebler pulse. 

A cry from aft drew off his riveted gaze 
with momentary relief to the steerage-wheel, 
where Stephens, overcome with fear, had fainted ; 
and the captain, weakened with the dreadful 
struggle of the past night, seemed unable to re- 
strain the heavy motions of the tiller-ropes by 
himself. 

Flying to his superior’s assistance, his powcr- 
ful aid once more gained command of the 
vessel; and when the eyes of Ramsay were 
again drawn, as if by fascination, on THe Fiy- 
Inc DutcuMan, she was already abeam. 

No motion, no life, could even then be dis- 
tinguished among her stiff, quaint, and old- 
fashioned, but still ghostly crew. At length, 
without further sign of movement, a voice of 


thunder seemed to issue from the capacious 
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chest of Ture Fryinc DurcuMman himself, and 
plainly distinct amid all the whistling of the 


wind were heard the words— 


IBrik Joy. 

To this startling hail no answer was returned. 
Drops of horror rolled off the brow of the 
agitated but still determined captain, and fell 
fast upon his blanched and nearly palsied hands. 
But answer he made none—he was speechless. 

Ramsay knew not this; and_ besides, being 
ignorant of the language in which the hail had 
been made, he concluded that his superior 


thought silence the wiser course. 
IGrik Won 


were the words THE FLy1nc DuTcHMAN again 
sent forth from his sonorous lungs, with: an 
energy that chilled the very marrow of his hap- 
less and helpless victims. 

Still no answer was returned, and _ still the 
spectre-ship continued to draw quietly and 


calmly. ahead of. the labouring brig, the 
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greatest contrast in order and condition perhaps 
the seas ever displayed ; while a hollow, mourn- 
ful sound, half wildly musical and horrible, 
seemed to sing, and scream, and mourn around 
her as she swept by with a mingled dirge, such 
as no one seaman on board that fated brig had 
heard but in the wildest tales of the betraying 
mermaids. 

Again bellowed forth the Dutch hailer, as 
the phantom gained the larboard bow of the 
brig. Still no answer was returned, and once 
more the crushed hopes of Ramsay and the 
captain arose, to suggest to the weary mariners 
that, on gaining the extreme point of the Spider’s 
bow, the whole hideous phantom might melt 
into thin air, or, as their tales of THe Friyinxc 
DutcuMaN often told, vanish in smoke. 

Merciful deliverance! Could they be right? 
—could they be safe? A vast cloud of smoke 
did arise. Yes, volume after volume poured 
itself forth, obscuring, hiding the whole mass 


of their enemy from view. Their heartfelt 
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thanks already trembled on their tongues, when 
the entire surface of the ocean seemed illumined 
by the sudden burst of day. Was it sunrise ? 
alas, no! Crash came the shock and thunder- 
bolts of war, and the whole destructive broad- 
side of the phantom frigate tore and hurtled 
through the raging air above their heads. 
Quickly the smoke rolled away, and discovered 
the disastrous sight of the brig’s foremast shot 
clean away, just under the slings of the fore- 
mast, the whole mass of wreck hanging over 
her bows, and ploughing through the water ; 
and, worse than all, distinct, lowering, and un- 
disturbed as ever, the vast impalpable outline of 


Tue Fryinc DutcuHMaN. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Vain is the courage of the worldly wise, 
That druops when man no more is looking on. 
He only is the hero who can bear 


Death’s grim companionship in solitude. 


Tue deed wasdone. The Spider rolled a wreck 
upon the waters, and her ghostly destroyer, 
seemingly content with the act of destruction, 
braced up and stood to windward, while the brig’s 
helpless form drifted heavily away before the 
gale. To steer her now was idle, and Ramsay, 
feeling that he should no longer be deserting a 
post, returned below to await with Angela the 
foundering of the vessel. 

Hour after hour slipped away, and still the 
brig survived. Do we ask how that interval 


of dread suspense was passed? Not in idle 
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wailing, ora dread of death that paralysed the 
mind for meeting it with resignation. To the 
young and beautiful it is often indeed a “ grisly 
shade,” of unsurpassable horror, and many and 
bitter were the tears which Angela shed when 
first told that the sweet dream of youth and 
love was over. But the lips that conveyed 
this saddening truth were fully as able to paint 
more unalloyed happiness, in that state of the 
future, on which his own hopes had ever been 
based. 

The brief interval of joy which had fallen to 
Ramsay’s lot had been unexpected, and he had 
been so much the greater gainer. With feelings 
of gratitude rather than complaint he now met 
the inevitable portion of mortality, thankful 
that it had been so long delayed, rather than 
repining that it had now arrived. By degrees 
his calm demeanour and convincing arguments 
infused into the mind of Angela no inconsider- 
able portion of that tranquillity which formed 
so strong a feature in his own. 
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Wearied as he well might be, sleep at length 
fell upon his eyelids, as he lay, his hand clasped 
in that of his young wife, and his head re- 
posing on her pillow. Without their cabin 
reigned fear, dismay, abandonment of intellect 
and body, in many arevolting form; but the 
peace that no worldly possession can confer, 
and, what is still brighter for humanity, no tem- 
poral dangers can destroy, reigned triumphant 
in that little spot where death had already lost 
its sting, and the grave its victory. 

Woman as she was, in every thought and 
feeling tender, shrinking, timid, and confiding, 
Angela thought not of the surrounding horrors, 
she heard not the groaning timbers, the sighing 
gale, the broken burst of incbriated revelry and 
irrepressible despair ; she looked on the sleeping 
countenance of the husband that she loved, as 
the bold and resolved features, whose manly 
grace had so often riveted her fond gaze in 
weal and woe, now seemed mellowed and more 


winning than ever, from the air of languor and 
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exhaustion which grief, care, and want of rest 
cast on them. A few days since, and how often 
in the early dawn had she looked on them as 
now, with no mortal eye to see her—but oh! not 
as now in any other point of view. Then, glow- 
ing with health’s ruddy tint, the clear brown 
olive of that massive brow gave more joy to her 
throbbing heart than the sight of unbounded 
wealth could have afforded to the longing gaze 
of avarice or want. Now how pale, how re- 
signed, how melancholy ! 

Slowly from eyes, whose loveliness was never 
yet surpassed, trickled the large bright tears 
of that fair and guileless watcher. With qui- 
vering lip she lightly kissed those warm and 
hallowed drops away again, and prayed for 
him she loved; till, by giving this silent utter- 
ance to her grief, slumber stole kindly on her- 
self, and, with her arms fast locked around him, 
she slept upon her husband’s bosom. 

In boyhood we pray and weep to die upon 
the field of fame; in youth and early manhood 
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on the breast of one we love. In age, chill, 
experienced age,—ah, how do we ask to meet 
the tyrant then! an echo answers, ‘ How ?”— 
Come, however, when he may, happy are those 
whom he surprises calm, tranquil, and pre- 
pared as the pair we have just left. But to 
them his approach was not yet determined. 
After sleeping for some hours, Ramsay was 
roused from his thrice-blessed slumbers, by a 
loud and reiterated knocking at the cabin-door. 
Starting from the side of Angela, and quieting 
as far as possible her alarm, he gave himself a 
moment to collect his scattered thoughts, and 
then at once stepped forth upon the lower deck, 
and there before him stood the colossal figure 
of Tue Fryixe Dutcuman! Did he live ?— 
did he breathe? Was this no sudden change 
or shift of those peaceful dreams that had so 
lately and so delightfully filled his mind? For- 
getful of his exact position, his hand glided 
involuntarily to his side, but it luckily found 


no sword. A shuddering, chilling sensation of 
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horror came over him, as he endeavoured to press 
back from the supernatural object in his path. 
*‘ Do you not know me?” at length said a 
voice, something in the tone of which seemed 
to find a strange familiar echo in his heart. 
** Is it possible that you, too, Mr. Ramsay, have 
been unable to penetrate this disguise’” And 
the tall figure in the Dutch dress, which had 
before becn stooping bencath the low beams, 
held out his hand and grasped that of Ramsay 
in it. Removing with the other, at the same 
time, the laced cocked hat from his head, the 
partial and dim light of a suspended lantern 
fell full upon the features of his old and faith- 
ful friend—the corporal. At first sight, the 
lapse of time seemed to have produced little 
change in those rugged features; but a more 
close inspection showed to the observer the 
deep and burning furrows wrought by care and 
woe—sufferings the more deadly in their ra- 
vages, from working in a bosom whuse flintiness 


of soul would not allow them other mark or 
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show. It was long before Ramsay could per- 
suade himself that he actually did gaze on his 
old shipmate the corporal; and even then, be- 
tween incredulity and amazement, he remained 


speechless. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Heaven to true heroism ever grants 


That aid which cowards still implore in vain. 


THE wind had considerably lessened as the sun 
sank towards the west, while, opposed to its 
bright rays, rose a large dense column of thick 
black smoke and lurid flame, now smouldering 
low beneath the still remaining force of the 
breeze, now darting up its forked tongue to- 
wards the heavens, as if rejoicing over its victim, 
the lately buoyant and graceful brig. 

Where then were her crew? Every living 
soul was now to be found on board her pursuer, 


the relentless phantom, the dreaded spectre of 
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the sca! In her feared and dreaded chief, 
the supposed Fryinc Durcuman, Ramsay 
had, as the reader already knows, discovered 
his old and attached shipmate, the corporal ; and 
how he came to be placed in such a position 
will be most readily explained, by our tracing 
the career of himself and shipmates from the 
point where we left them, the conquest and con- 
cluded foundering of the Alcibiades. 

After the mutineers had run foul of that 
frigate, and as suddenly parted from her in a 
mist, with the impression that she had sunk, 
the first duty of self-preservation led them to 
refit their shattered vessel, and, as far as they 
could effect it, they renewed their efforts to re- 
lieve or take off Ramsay. 

This, it is true, they did with greatly di- 
minished hope, from the long lapse of time, and 
the belief that he must in all probability ere 
then have perished. There can be little doubt, 
however, that they would have found him, and 


effected their purpose, but for the fact of being 
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so much at the mercy of the master, by their 
uncertainty, not only as to the situation of the 
isle in question, but even as to its very name. 

Old Soundings, still obstinate in his belief 
that Ramsay was at the bottom of the mutiny, 
and that, by the mutineers placing him at their 
head, they would be likely to effect incredibly 
more mischief, and longer escape the punish- 
ment of their deeds by that recapture and exe-~ 
cution which hewas convinced must await them, 
not only stretched the privilege, which our con- 
scientious brethren of the north sometimes adopt, 
of a little prevarication, but stoutly persisted 
in a downright “lie” of no inconsiderable mag- 
nitude. 

Instead of giving them the name of the island 
on which Ramsay had been abandoned, he sub- 
stituted that of another not far off, and on this - 
they landed again and again—I need not add 
how vainly. 

Convinced that their worst fears were rea- 
lised by his destruction, or by his having been 
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accidentally taken off the island by some pass- 
ing vessel, they were compelled—reluctantly 
enough it is true—to resign the hope of ever 
finding him, and to determine on the course 
they should adopt in this altered aspect of 
affairs. 

The only officers who had escaped alive from 
the Alcibiades were three of the midshipmen, 
one lieutenant so severely wounded that he 
died within a week, the surgeon, his assistant, 
and the purser. 

As soon as the cry, ‘“* We're sinking! we're 
sinking !” resounded along her bloody decks, 
*‘ Sauve qui peut” was the only sentiment that 
prevailed on board. 

The captain, the first and second lieutenants, 
the master, the four senior midshipmen, and 
-the boatswain, had all been killed, or were 
lying mortally wounded ; and in this state also 
was one-fourth of her crew. 

The command of the ship had devolved on 


the gunner and the senior midshipman; and 
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gallantly they strove against their fate ; galled 
by the degrading blow to their pride, of being 
overcome in an English frigate by a ship of 
the same size, though of what nation they 
hardly knew ; while the fiercest passions of all 
on board had been additionally roused, by the 
deceitful trap into which they had been led at 
first, and the death of the boat’s crew alongside 
the stranger. 

With these powerful incentives, no wonder 
they fought to the death. When, at length, 
the cry of foundering arose, discipline, weakened 
by the death of all the superior officers, at once 
gave way. Every being who could still crawl, 
rushed on board their late enemy, and the only 
soul left in the Alcibiades from any other rea- 
son than inability to leave her, was the heroic 
Angela. 

Harshly indeed had her brother behaved to 
her. His arrogance and presumptuous interfe- 
rence had first raised the quarrel whose issue 


had proved so disastrous to her lover, whose fate 
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had been kept an utter mystery to her. It 
was her brother also who had proved the ready 
and wretched tool of Captain Livingstone, in 
oppressing, to the last pitch of tyranny, him 
with whose welfare every wish of her heart was 
connected. Not a thought of all these cruel- 
ties practised against him was, or ever could 
be, absent from her mind; but still, when she 
saw her relation wounded and dying, it was 
not under such circumstances that any induce- 
“ment could lead, any dangers drive her, from 
his side. 

‘The ship’s sinking !—the ship’s sinking !” 
was the cry that resounded through the decks ; 
but she only pressed the hand of her mangled 
and speechless companion the closer, as much 
as to say, ** I am here to die with you.” 

Her servant Annette rushed to the lieute- 
nant’s cabin, and there on her knees implored 
the mistress whom she loved to leave the foun- 
dering frigate; but it was in vain: grasping the 


girls hand, she bade her fly, and leave one 
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to‘ die, who possessed nothing in the world for 
which to live. 

Again and again Annette renewed her en- 
treaties, till she was suddenly snatched up in 
the arms of a strong and a handsome suitor, a 
young maintopman, who, being much more 
interested in the maid than the mistress, bore 
off the former beyond all reprieve, ‘ seeing,” 
as he said afterwards, “ no sort of use in any 


more d d nonsense.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Rebellion’s teeth inflict no serious wounds, 
Save when some master mind injects her fangs 


With the quick poison of ability. 


Tue despair and misery produced on the cor- 
poral by the belief that the Alcibiades had 
foundered, | have already mentioned ; and from 
that hour a change seemed wrought in his close, 
resolute, and mysterious character, that none 
on board could fathom, though every one could 
see. 

‘What was Miss Livingstone to him? 
Could it be simply because she was Mr. Ram- 


say's sweetheart ?” said the men to one another. 
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No, that could not be the only reason why he 
grieved so at her death, for poor Mr. Ramsay 
was gone too. Some thought the corporal him- 
self had felt a soft attachment in that quarter ; 
but at this others laughed. 

The stern, iron-hearted corporal, over whose 
features no smile was ever seen to break the 
gloominess of settled sorrow !—No, that couldn’t 
be it. The softer passions seemed a dead letter 
in the language of his bosom. Still the fact 
was not less visible. 

Apart as he had ever kept himself from all 
the crew, save when he wished to mould them 
to his views, he gained nothing on their affec- 
tions, it is true, but no man had such sway 
upon their minds, for obedience and respect. 

His unhesitating bravery all had witnessed, 
—his imperturbable calmness in danger,—the 
inexhaustible mine of his ingenuity, on which 
no emergency could make demands it was not 
fully adequate to supply, — all induced the 


men to regard him as one among, not of them, 
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—a feeling heightened by their surprise at the 
sudden display of seamanship he had evinced 
in the long and deadly action so successfully 
brought to a close—seamanship that could 
never have been acquired by any attention or 
opportunities on board their own frigate, where 
he discharged the seemingly incompatible 
duties of a corporal of marines: it must 
clearly have been gained in long years of toil, 
hardship, and danger. 

Where had those passed ? who had he been? 
Not a soul on board had ever heard him make 
a single allusion to any former ship, or indeed 
any former event of his long life. 

They all remembered his coming on board, 
and volunteering for the marines, before the 
ship left England, and his rising from the posi- 
tion of private to his present rank. But be- 
yond this—beyond the strange union of the 
professions, soldier and sailor, in both of which 
he seemed equally skilled, they knew nothing. 


His manners and habits, too, great as were 
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the pains he took to disguise them, would occa- 
sionally break forth ; and though the rude sea- 
men knew not to what grade of the higher 
walks of life they might belong, this they saw 
plainly, that they were such as had never been 
acquired among themselves. 

For all these reasons, it was to the corporal 
that the attention of the mutineers was turned, 
when at last they found themselves compelled 
to elect some chief for good, in the room of Mr. 
Ramsay, who was not to be found. Between 
the original mutineers, and the seamen of the 
Alcibiades, there existed at first all that hatred 
and ill-will that is inseparable from the feelings 
of the beaten towards their conquerors. 

By degrees, as the rude joys of freedom and 
license were spread before their choice, many 
abandoned the title of prisoners for that of con- 
federates; and though some of the oldest and 
most considerate persisted in having nothing to 
do with the latter, the mutineers gained such 


an accession to their force as more than made 
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up for the severe loss they had sustained in the 
late action. 

Herbert had recovered from his wound, it is 
true, but at times his head became so much 
affected, that he no longer wished to retain 
command of the ship; and indeed it would 
have been mere idiocy in the mutineers to have 
trusted themselves to his guidance. Mustapha, 
however, and Cresswell still remained, of the 
delegates originally chosen to conduct the com- 
mand, together with the corporal; but the 
latter had, since the sinking of the Alcibiades, 
scarcely seemed to interfere, or indeed to care 
much what course was pursued. 

When, by the universal desire of the crew, 
all hands were summoned to elect a commander, 
the most general acclamation was decidedly for 
the corporal, who, plunged in some sad reverie, 
stood apart, seemingly unconscious of the con- 
test going on. 

In strong opposition to this choice and party 


were the volunteers of the crew of the Alci- 
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biades. They naturally wished, in the first 
place, to have a man from amongst themselves, 
several of whom, foolishly ambitious of the fatal 
distinction, boldly stood forth as candidates. 

In addition to this, they with equal readiness 
scouted the idea of being commanded by a 
marine ; and not having been present, like their 
fellow mutineers, in that tremendous scene where 
all his vast energies and resources were proved 
to the utmost, they could only judge of him by 
the apathy he had displayed since their coming 
on board, and the general improbability of one in 
his walk being able to discharge all the arduous 
duties their position would naturally demand. 

On hearing this doctrine broached, several 
competitors from the other side started forward, 
declaring they had only been kept back from 
the lists by a feeling that they had no claims 
on their shipmates to be compared with those 
of the corporal ; but if he was to be set aside as 
a marine, they considered themselves quite as 


good as any man that could be picked out from 
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the Alcibiades’ crew, and, what was more, that 
as the latter at most were but a minority, it 
was a piece of presumption that they should 
expect to appoint a captain to the whole. 

The Alcibiades’ men replied to this with equal 
warmth. Herbert, Mustapha, and Cresswell 
attempted to interfere in favour of the silent 
and abstracted corporal. Such loyalists as 
were at large, fomented the discord, hoping 
that, in the quarrel approaching, they should 
be restored to their country’s service. A per- 
fect Babel of angry voices already reigned upon 
the quarter-deck, and some of the most rash were 
even appealing, by speech and gesture, to the 
final argument of arms,—when the powerful and 
commanding form of the grim corporal dashed 
in among them, and rushing towards the cap- 
stan, exclaimed, in a voice whose thunder 
quelled every minor sound— 

“ Fools, all of you! Are you no better than 
knaves, traitors, or cowards, that you are ready 


to cut each other’s throats for the possession of 
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an empty vain title, that will most likely end 
in the hanging of its possessor? Are you no 
better than the beasts of the field, that you can- 
not settle this paltry question by the use of the 
reason that God has given you? I want no 
foolish captaincy or commandership. I am 
ready now, as I ever have been, to serve you 
all, in any station where you may think my la- 
bours most valuable. I care not which it be— 
whether cook’s mate, sides-boy, waister, main- 
topman, or marine; and so must we all be 
ready to serve, if we ever wish to hang together 
in any better way than at the yardarm. Woe, 
I say, to the man whom we choose as our cap- 
tain—his life will be one of the greatest trouble 
amongst us, and his death the most disgrace- 
ful ! 

‘© Ts this the accursed post that any of you 
are asses enough to wish for?—if so, let such 
poor fool have it, I say. I want it not. That 
is the sensible feeling for each of us to have 


as single mutineers; but asa crew of united 
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adventurers, pirates, cut-throats, or rebels— 
call us what you will—there is quite a different 
way of viewing the matter. 

‘Is not our object to choose that man 
amongst us who is most likely to keep us the 
Jongest time from the yardarm, and give us 
the most fun beforehand ?” 

“* Ay, ay,” joined the astonished and waver- 
ing seamen in one loud chorus. 


“To be sure it is, shipmates,” 


rejoined the 
corporal, ‘and this is the way we can manage 
it. Let us select twenty or thirty of the best 
hands amongst us, and send them all up into 
the foretop; place a couple of sentries with 
ball - cartridge in the rigging, and see that 
no one has any communication with them; and 
then we will draw lots who shall be called 
down from first to last, and let every one of 
them be examined before the whole of us, first 
of all in seamanship and pilotage for these 
seas, and next, as to what course he intends to 


pursue with the vessel and her crew, should he 
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be chosen captain, and how he intends best to 
contribute to our security and pleasure. 

“ This will soon show us who is the man most 
fit to command the whole of us; as fast as they 
are examined, send them up into the mizen- 
top out of the way again, and when it’s all over, 
we'll every one of us show hands for the fittest 
captain. If any man thinks another fit to lead 
us, let him first give us his name, and some 
other hand repeat it, and then he shall be sent 
up into the foretop, whether he likes it or no. 
But if any man choosing to volunteer cannot 
afterwards stand examination, he shall be cobbed 
by all. In this way, my lads, we shall do jus- 
tice to ourselves, and wrong to nobody.” 

Loud and long-continued cheers followed this 
address, teeming with a knowledge of the world 
that was never yet learned amid the rude and 
simple circles of a man-of-war’s lower deck. 

The corporal, having given it, fell back ab- 
stracted as before; but his name was the first 
and most vehemently called of any, to become 


a candidate; and, obedient to the general voice 
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he ascended to the foretop, though rather with 
the slow reluctance of one who questions the 
wisdom of putting himself forward in a trou- 
blesome duty, than an ambitious rebel bent 
on being the ringleader of his kind. 

The clause which he so well and purposely 
introduced, to reserve a cobbing for the backs 
of vain and unsuccessful volunteers, consider- 
ably lessened the number of the candidates 
and the labours of the examiners; so that when 
all the former were collected together in the 
foretop, they amounted to no more than eleven, 
when, before the corporal’s masterly address, an 
unconcerned spectator would have set them 
down at sixty for the fewest. 

One by one of the eleven were called down 
at a time from the forctop to the quarter-deck, 
where, instead of the late ficrce and furious 
feelings, they had all been laughing and jesting 
together in the utmost good humour. There 
each man was in turn placed upon the capstan, 
so that he might be conspicuous and audible to 


every one; while his examiners, the oldest sea- 
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men in the ship, sat upon the grating of the 
quarter-deck skylight abaft, and, with as much 
gravity and precision as if they had been post- 
captains, interrogated the candidate. The crew 
of the mutineers, disposed around the quarter- 
deck of the frigate, listened to the examination, 
as it proceeded, with the profound attention of a 
jury on whose shoulders the honour weighed 
with equal importance, from the novelty of its 
possession, and the serious personal consequences 
that depended on their right decision. 

Whenever, by general consent, the examina- 
tion of one candidate was concluded, no re- 
marks were made on his replies, but he was 
despatched into the adjacent mizen-top, and his 
successor called down by lot from the more 
distant foretop, where it is hardly necessary to 
add, that not a syllable of cither question or 
answer could be heard of the inquiry pro- 
ceeding astern. 

It was indeed a solemn and singular scene to 


mark those now lawless men—fearing nothing, 


vol. Il. oO 
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caring for nothing, hoping nothing, but the 
pleasures of license and violence, led by the 
superior intellect of one man, and suddenly re- 
claimed, by that natural and ever-commanding 
magic, from the last excess of anarchy to the 


first exercises of reason and order. 
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CHAPER XXXII. 


Let those who shape the dagger’s edge beware.—Scorrt. 


Witp and various indeed were the projects 
that day broached among the mutineers. In 
matters of seamanship, nearly all the candidates 
acquitted themselves very fairly. The pilot- 
age “for those seas” was, it is true, rather a 
more difficult matter, and in this most of them 
were deficient, and several utterly ignorant, 
and even their examiners were not very brightly 
skilled; but when each man came in full divan 
to proclaim his plans for the future guidance 
of the mutineers as a banded body, the mass of 
absurdity and cruelty proposed was almost 
o 2 
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beyond what it is possible to believe. Violence 
and bloodshed of the wildest sort were mixed 
up with these in every part—redeemed, if such 
aterm may be employed, only by the grossest 
enjoyments, and an utter insensibility to dan- 
ger, rather than a prevention of it; while the 
motto, **A short life and a merry one,” seemed 
to be the only maxim on which all their cal- 
culations were based. 

Nine of the candidates had already been ex- 
amined before the same lot fell upon the cor- 
poral. At last his name was called out, and 
leaving only one behind him, he walked aft to 
the quarter-deck, to submit to the ordeal he 
had himself proposed. ‘The whole of his brother 
aspirants—though this he could scarcely be 
termed—were seamen, and the fact of his being 
a marine, and this having met with such 
strong objection, redoubled of course the eager- 
ness of all parties to hear how he would acquit 
himself. His friends were, of course, most 


anxious—his enemies, if possible, still more 
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so; while those who had preceded him were 
the most anxious of all,—being all of them 
more or less tinged with the folly, natural 
enough as it was, of coveting in secret the 
idle and dangerous honour for which they 
competed. 

With a readiness that astonished all and 
confounded many, the corporal answered the 
most intricate and difficult questions of seaman- 
ship that the silver-haired veterans around could 
put to him. His pilotage and knowledge of 
the tropics scarcely less surprised them, and 
was Clearly far in advance of that which any 
of the others had displayed. Finally, he came 
to disclose the policy which, if elected cap- 
tain, he should adopt for the guidance and 
security of the whole. 

After premising that their object in their 
late rising had been to free themselves, and 
rescue a deservedly beloved officer from a cruel 
death, he went on to remark, that the point 


which they should now next seek to attain, was 
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which they should now next seek to attain, was 
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the utmost degree of happiness that could be 
compatible with their safety and continued ex- 
istence. 

In the pursuit and enjoyment of these ends, 
he artfully pointed out to the crew those mere 
positive pleasures which he knew would most 
attract sailors, and the1 went on to deprecate 
their involving themselves in any unnecessary 
violence and cruelty. That any positive enjov 
ment should or could be found in the mere 
shedding of blood, or otherwise maltreating 
such prisoners as might fall into their hands, 
he denied ; and that such steps he, as captain, 
should consider the greatest offence against the 
fraternity,and punish with death ; asserting, 
that the less cruel they could continue to be, 
the greater length of time would elapse before 
any serious attempt would be made by govern- 
ment to crush them; adding, that if they 
adopted his advice, they would in all probability 
ere that time be so strong as to make a very 


sufficient defence against any attacks. 
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In explanation of this bold assertion, he 
then proposed that they should sail to the 
southern seas, and taking possession of some 
island well calculated for defence in case of 
extremity, and subsisting in from the plentiful 
nature of its products, proceed at onc. to 
colonise it as their own; enjoying life to the 
utmost in their power, and binding themselves 
by a set of laws adopted by universal consent. 
and imposed on all by universal authority. 

‘Ss There,” said he, ‘* we shall always be able 
to leave our wounded in the care of a good 
surgeon, and enjoying all the benefits of being 
ashore. ‘There we shall also be able to get rid 
of our present prisoners, without inflicting on 
them any cruelty beyond the mere restraint 
necessary to our safety. Instead of those cold- 
blooded butcheries of walking the plank, or 
cutting throats, which have been so common in 
these seas, and heretofore practised when any 


pirate vessel has captured a prize, all we have to 
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do is to enlist the volunteers with us, and those 
who are obstinate may be made at the island to 
work on the forts, or the roads, or any other 
work we may be undertaking.—So much for 
the men. 

‘“‘ For any female passengers that may fall to 
our good fortunes, we all want wives, and they 
must be regularly wooed and won, without 
either violence or compulsion, as women always 
should be, and no doubt they will make the 
better wives for being so. On the other hand, in 
such a little kingdom as I am proposing to found, 
our children will, of course, become to us our 
greatest wealth ; for it is only by our numbers 
we can hope for any ultimate power to resist 
attacks. I propose, therefore, that we adopt, 
in one respect, the laws of some eastern nations, 
and admit of a plurality of wives—say six.” 

Here the corporal’s detail of his new At- 
lantis was interrupted by a burst of applause 


and hilarity that seemed to carry all his audi- 
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tors by storm. At last, when the cheers had in 
some measure subsided, he proceeded in a stern 
tone— 

‘* But falsehood to one another in this matter 
shall be punished with death to both offenders. 
All artisans whom we may capture shall be 
made to exercise their various trades amongst 
us, and we will try if it be not possible, away 
from the tyrannical reach of an overgrown and 
over-refined community, to live in one where 
the laws shall be framed as much for the sepa- 
rate happiness of each man as the preservation 
of the whole. 

‘Of one thing I must caution you :—if you 
elect me to be your captain, you shall make and 
confirm all your own rules—all your own laws ; 
but when once you have agreed to these, and 
placed them in my hands to execute, there 
shall be no evaders. To the very letter of 
them all you shall each of you obey, though 
it matter only the paring of a quid of ’bacco, or 


the taking the best life among you; for of this 
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I warn you most solemnly, if you ever intend 
to do any good, or ever hold together so as to 
escape the punishment of those prejudices we 
have all defied past any sort of forgiveness, it 
is only to be done by our putting shoulder to 
shoulder, and resolutely sticking to the obser- 
vance of those rules on which we have once 
determined, whoever may offend or suffer by 
them. 

*¢ And now I have only one proposal more to 
make to you. The course of life which I have 
suggested holds forth many pleasures and ad- 
vantages, but it is one also which must draw 
on it many dangers. 

‘* We cannot expect to cruise long in these 
or any other seas, capturing whatever we may 
think worth the taking, and defying both all 
force and all nations, without raising many foes, 
which, I must not conceal from you, are likely to 
crush us at last. This end, however, I think 
we should ward off considerably, if we could 


so cloak our attacks as to leave no trace of 
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them, or cause them to be set down as the 
deeds of others. 

“This is a difficult business, I know, but I 
think I have hit on a plan.” 

“¢ Let’s hear it !” 

‘© Ay, let’s hear it !” 

‘‘ You shall, my boys! but don’t be sur- 
prised or downhearted at what I’m going to 
propose. It isn’t any everyday plan that would 
suit our strait; and if you only give your con- 
sent, and promise obedience, I'll undertake the 
trick shal] answer.” | 

At this part of the corporal’s address his 
listeners all bent forward with more anxious 
ears, and the speaker, after eyeing his auditors 
in silence for a few minutes, added, inquir- 
ingly— 

‘¢ You have all heard of Tor Fryinc Durcu- 
MAN, I suppose ?” 

At the sound of this dreaded name a visible 


dejection was seen ta come over the counte- 
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nances of many of the older seamen, accompa- 
nied with a sort of nervous emotion, tempting 
them to look over their shoulders, as if at some 
suspicious visitant, of whose absence or pre- 
sence they were not quite assured. A few 
minutes’ silence intervened, and then low mur- 
murs of ‘ Yes,” “ Ay, bo,” “ What then, 
corporal?” reached the speaker’s ear. 

He saw that he was treading upon tender 
ground, and: proceeded as cautiously as nos- 
sible. ae J 

‘“¢ Well, shipmates, as you have all hele . 
this same ship, which has appeared at so many 
various times, and under such different circum- 
stances, you must all know the general belief 
to be, that whenever she heaves in sight, some 
impending disaster of wreck or other matter 
is coming upon the vessel and the créw by which 
she 1s seen. 


“Now, this being the case, you must also 


know very well that any ship whose crew are 
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possessed with such a notion, and stand in 
dread of such a fate, are already half conquered, 
whoever their enemies may be. The notion, 
however, that the ship bodes ill luck, is as great 
a mistake-——” 

‘“‘ Gently, corporal, gently !” 

‘¢ Mind your stops !” 

* Yes, yes, so I will; but hear me out pa- 
tiently. I say that the notion of her boding ill 
luck is as great a mistake as the belief that Tur 
Friyine DutcHman js a ship at all.” 

Here the hubbub became so great, that for 
some time the bold declaimer was silenced; at 
last, however, by perseverance, he obtained a 
sufficient hearing to proceed with his theory. 

“‘ T say, then, my boys, that those captains, 
and admirals, and other great men,”—(Jack 
would have treated any men of science without 
these titles as mere humbugs and mad im- 
postors,)—“ great men who have gone deepest 


into this subject, have assured us that what we 
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think is a ship, and what looks so like one, is, in 
reality, only the reflection of some vessel in a 
calmer sea, and therefore carrying more sail 
than could be spread in those gales where the 
spectre ship is generally seen. What I pro- 
pose, therefore, is this, that we take advantage 
of this superstitious legend, and the panic and 
fear that its appearance generally creates, and 
take the name and pass ourselves off in every 
respect as THE Fiyine DotcHman !” 

Cries of— 

“ Shame! shame !” 

“ Bravo !” 

“‘ Vast heaving !” 

“Go on” 

‘¢ Hold hard !” 

Many other of the accompaniments of 
popular speaking here interrupted the orator ; 
but, amidst all the rout, the daring project 
clearly gained ground in the minds of its 


hearers, and after no inconsiderable squabble 
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amongst the examiners, the examinee was at 
last requested to explain how, in case of the 
crew's consent, he proposed to carry his bold 


deceit into effect, and sustain the awe-inspiring 


illusion. 
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cofiveys a very good idea to our minds ofthe bubits and pecu- 
liarities of the hero of the famous ‘ first of June.’’’—Sun. 

- “From the first pageof the first volume to the last of the 
third, there is no pause in the interest which this nove) ex- 


“ Gites—like a well-written drama, the business never stands 


still, nor does the plot grow heavy. The reader is kept con- 


, tinually on the qui vive, and, to speak nautically, there is no 


we ke 


danger of his sleeping on his watch. We bave no doubt, but 
that, under fictitious names, the author hag,written portraits of 
distinguished characters living, and. dead, and these portraits 


_ furnish internal evidence of ‘being’ strong likenesses.. We 
- promise the reader of these volumes a rich fund of amuse- 


ment.” — Warder. 

** All you who delightin a cruise, now is your chance—em- 
bark in the stout barque commanded hy ‘Gentleman Jack,’ 
and enjoy your trip. Her you may, in imagination, join the 
cutting-out and storming parties along shore; the dangers of 
the tempests at sea; the boardings and battles of Writannia’s 
bulwarks; take an impartial glance at the mutiny at Spithead, 
and have a touch at the bucaneering practices of the priva- 
teers in the South Seas; you may partake in the privations of 
a French prison with our hero, and the hair-breadth chances 
of an escape therefrom, and all without quitting your com- 
fortable fireside. The reader will find the yarns so eptertain- 
ing, and the incidents of the novel so numerous and stirring, 
that he will gladly take an additional spell, even of the watch 
at midnight, with such companions as ‘Gentleman Jack’ and 
‘ Jin, Bell.’ "—Caledonian Mercury, 
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